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-BROWN- 

One  Community  School  Model 


G.  J.  J.  Lindala,  Principal 

Brown  Junior  Public  School,  Toronto 

The  community  school  has  many  models. 
Each  one  is  and  should  be  unique  to  the 
needs  and  aspirations  of  the  community  in 
which  it  is  located. 

Schools  originated  in  the  community. 
The  Greeks  and  Romans  used  their 


communities  as  the  prime  source  of 
material  and  curricula.  Schools  were  used 
to  improve  community  life.  But  the  more 
modern  school  has  tended  to  withdraw  and 
isolate  itself.  Parents  send  their  children  to 
the  building  and  something  called  educa- 
tion takes  place  there.  Parents  are  invited 
to  the  school  on  ‘Parents’  Night’  or  ‘Open 
House’  or  are  summoned  to  discuss  a 


report  card  or  the  inappropriateness  of 
their  child’s  behavior.  Professionals  handle 
education  and  only  the  professionals  are 
supposed  to  know  what  to  do.  In  some 
schools,  however,  this  isolation  no  longer 
prevails.  In  these  schools  — community 
schools  — parents  become  partners  in  the 
formal  education  of  their  children.  One 
such  school  in  which,  for  many  years,  the 
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The  architectural  plans,  models,  and 
explanations  were  closely  examined  until 
everyone  — the  parents  and  community, 
the  Board,  the  Department,  the  Ministries, 
et  al.  — were  as  satisfied  as  they  could  be. 

The  pupils  and  staff  left  the  old  building 
in  June  1972,  moving  to  a village  of  linked 
portables  in  the  schoolyard.  Construction 
began  in  December  1972.  Some  eighteen 
months  later,  the  new  building  was  ready. 

It  had  a new  name  as  well,  ‘Brown  Public 
School,  Junior  and  City  Community  Ser- 
vices.’ 

The  New  ‘Brown’ 

What  did  the  pupils  and  staff  find  on 
entering  the  School-Centre?  The  new 
Brown  was  a combination  of  traditional 
and  modem  architecture.  It  had  open  and 
closed  classrooms,  seminar  rooms,  a 
commodious  library-resource  centre,  a 
double  gymnasium,  a beginners’  swimming 
pool,  two-tiered  kindergarten  rooms,  a 
community  room,  a health  suite,  and  an 
office  complex.  Outside  was  a double 
tennis  court  and  an  adventure  playground. 

As  mentioned  earlier,  in  the  legal 
agreement  between  the  Board  and  the 
Department,  certain  areas  were  to  be 
exclusively  for  the  use  of  one  or  other  of 
the  signatories  and  other  areas  were  to  be 
shared.  Within  every  complex  or  pod  of 
three  classrooms  there  was  an  open  area 
(almost  classroom  size)  which  was  desig- 
nated as  ‘shared-area.’  Here,  during  school 
hours,  large  group,  small  group,  or 
individual  instruction  can  take  place, 
allowing  the  teachers  within  each  pod  to 
team-teach  or  use  the  space  as  necessary. 
When  school  ends,  the  After-Four  program 
uses  these  shared  areas  for  their  multi- 
interest skill  activities  until  six  o’clock, 
then  at  seven  o’clock  the  Department  uses 
them  for  their  instructional  recreation 
programs.  The  gymnasium  and  pool  are 
shared  on  a similar  basis.  During  school 


parents  have  been  actively  involved  in  the 
education  of  their  children  is  Brown  Public 
School  in  midtown  Toronto. 

Established  in  1910,  Brown  School 
provides  a fund  of  examples  that  illustrate 
the  community's  continuing  involvement: 

• Home  and  School  Association  (estab- 
lished 1916) 

• the  annual  Garden  Fete  (established 
1917) 

• in  co-operation  with  the  Ontario  Safety 
League,  school  zones  created  within  which 
traffic  speeds  had  to  be  reduced  (1920)  . 

• French  and  Latin  offered  as  optional 
subjects  (1922) 

• grade  mothers  (1938) 

• housing  of  evacuees  from  the  United 
Kingdom  (1941) 

• after-school  programs  (1946) 

• French  immersion  program  (1972) 

• over  many  decades,  an  active  roster  of 
parent-volunteers  to  provide  assistance  and 
share  expertise 

However,  perhaps  the  most  dramatic 
and  far-reaching  involvement  of  the  com- 
munity with  the  school  stems  from  1969 
when  the  Toronto  Board  of  Education 
accepted  a report  recommending  that  eight 
schools,  including  Brown,  be  considered 
obsolete  and  be  replaced.  Discussions 
between  the  community  and  the  School 
staff  led  to  a study  group  being  organized. 
The  study  group’s  first  task  was  to  decide 
whether  tp  renovate  the  old  school  or  build 
a new  one.  In  either  case  the  academic  and 
recreational  needs  of  the  community  were 


to  be  foremost.  After  concluding  that  new 
premises  were  necessary,  the  study  group 
recommended  that  education  and  recrea- 
tion facilities  should  be  integrated  within 
the  new  building. 

The  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
had  allocated  some  money  for  a recrea- 
tional centre  in  the  midtown  area  of  the 
city  but  had  been  unable  to  build  one 
because  of  the  high  cost  of  land.  The 
community  urged  the  Board  of  Education 
and  the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department 
to  study  the  possibility  of  housing  a new 
school  and  a new  recreation  centre  in  the 
same  building.  Thus  began  a long  and 
sometimes  tortuous  process  of  marrying 
the  two  projects.  The  Board  of  Education, 
the  City  of  Toronto,  the  Ontario  Ministry 
of  Education,  and  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  all  had  to  consent  to  the  proposal. 
Finally,  agreement  was  reached  and  the 
joint  venture  began. 


Costs  and  Responsibilities 
A legal  document  was  drawn  up  between 
the  Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
Toronto  and  the  City  of  Toronto  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department  defining  those 
areas  and  functions  within  the  building  that 
were  to  be  the  sole  responsibility  of  either 
the  Board  or  the  Parks  and  Recreation 
Department.  The  cost  of  construction  was 
to  be  shared;  approximately  two-thirds  by 
the  Board  of  Education  ^nd  one-third  by 
the  Parks  and  Recreation  Department.  The 
actual  day-to-day  administration  of  the 
building  was  to  be  left  with  the  Board’s 
site-principal  and  the  Department’s  co- 
ordinator. 


Community  Involvement  from  the  Beginning 

During  1972  and  1973  the  Brown  commun- 
ity was  involved  at  every  stage  — 
preparation,  planning,  and  building.  When 
tenders  for  the  architectural  plans  were  let, 
a Brown  parent  was  the  successful  bidder. 
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hours  the  school  has  the  use  of  the 
gymnasium  and  pool,  but  after  seven 
o’clock  weekdays,  and  on  weekends,  the 
Department  has  use  of  these  facilities. 

Thus  the  Brown  School-Centre  is  open  364 
days  a year,  closing  only  Christmas  Day. 
The  classrooms  and  the  office  complex  are 
exclusively  the  Board’s  while  the  Co- 
ordinator’s office  and  the  community  room 
are  exclusively  the  Department’s. 

Some  difficulties  have  arisen  because  of 
the  extensive  use  of  the  School-Centre. 

The  janitorial  staff  have  problems  fitting  in 
essential  cleaning  and  maintenance  work. 
Also,  after-dinner  meetings  of  the  entire 
Home  and  School  Association,  Open 
House  events,  and  similar  functions  must 
be  co-ordinated  with  the  Department  so  as 
not  to  interfere  with  their  programs. 

Volunteers  in  the  School 

Several  organizations  assist  the  Principal 
and  the  Co-ordinator  to  run  the  Centre 
smoothly.  On  the  School  side,  the  Brown 
Home  and  School  Association  provides 
leadership  and  personnel  for  the  many 
committees  and  work  groups.  The  School 
is  very  fortunate  to  have  so  many 
interested  parents  able  to  volunteer  to  help 
pupils  and  teachers  in  the  daytime  instruc- 
tional programs.  These  ‘Volunteer 
Teachers’  Aides’  (VTAs)  — some  working 
on  a regular  daily  basis,  others  weekly  — 
are  an  integral  part  of  the  teacher’s 
classroom  program.  The  VTAs  assist  in 
typing  oral  stories,  listen  to  children  read 
in  English  and  French,  work  as  library 
assistants,  and  do  a thousand-and-one 
other  assignments.  Another  large  group  of 
volunteers  work  with  the  classroom 
teacher  on  an  irregular  time  basis  co- 
ordinated by  the  ‘Grade  Mother.’  These 
people  give  their  time  and  talents  on  a 
call-me-if-you-need-me  basis,  especially  for 
field  trips  or  walk-abouts.  Parents  also 
organize  and  run  the  After-Four  Program 


for  grade  two  to  grade  six  children.  In  the 
After-Four  Program  many  interest  and  skill 
activities  such  as  drama,  gymnastics,  judo, 
pottery,  cooking,  chess,  tennis,  outdoor 
sports,  take  place  five  days  a week  from 
4:00  p.M.  to  6:00  p.m.  About  200  children 
are  involved  in  the  program,  which  usually 
operates  two  terms  each  year.  As  can  be 
seen,  the  parents  are  concerned  about, 
interested  in,  and  committed  to,  the 
program  in  the  school. 

Advisory  Council  to  the  Parks  and  Recrea- 
tion Department 

In  an  effort  to  keep  the  Parks  and 
Recreation  Department’s  offerings  up-to- 
date  and  relevant  to  the  community’s 
needs,  an  Advisory  Council  meets  with  the 
Co-ordinator  monthly.  Organized  during 
the  construction  stage,  the  Advisory 
Council  was  created  to  oversee  the  use  of 
the  facilities,  evaluate  existing  programs, 
consider  new  proposals,  and  determine 
who  could  use  the  facilities.  Members  of 
the  various  activity  groups  at  the  Centre 
are  eligible  to  join  the  Council,  besides 
representatives  from  the  Home  and  School 
Association,  the  After-Four  Program,  the 
School,  the  local  churches,  the  apartment 
buildings,  and  the  Toronto  Library  Board. 
The  Council  provides  another  liaison 
between  the  two  occupants  of  the 
School-Centre.  But  in  the  day-to-day 
operation  of  the  School-Centre,  a close 
working  relationship  must  exist  between 
the  Principal  and  the  Co-ordinator.  If  this 
were  not  so,  the  School-Centre  concept 
and  its  contribution  to  the  community 
would  be  minimal. 

Benefits  of  Community  School 

The  community  has  been  and  is  involved  in 
both  the  academic  and  recreational  aspects 
of  the  Brown  School-Centre.  The 
School-Centre  is  not  isolated  from  the 
community;  it  is  a viable  contributing 


member.  Who  benefits?  The  community 
and  parents,  staff  (both  academic  and 
recreational),  and  especially  the  children 
benefit  from  such  a close  liaison.  With  the 
interest  and  commitment  of  parents  and 
others  who  live  in  the  neighborhood. 
Brown  School-Centre  will  grow  and 
expand  to  be  a unifying  force  within  the 
community. 

Some  Useful  References: 

Planninf>  for  an  Urban  Community  School. 
Springfield,  Mass.:  Springfield  Public 
Schools,  1968. 

Brown  School:  A History’.  Toronto:  Brown 
Public  School,  Jr.,  1961. 

Autumn  Programme.  Toronto:  Brown 
School  After- Four  Programme,  1977. 
Autumn  Programme.  Toronto:  Brown 
Community  Services,  1977. 

Lund,  S.  E.  Torsten.  The  School-Centred 
Community.  New  York:  Anti-Defamation 
League  of  B’nai  B'rith,  1949. 

Fantini,  Mario.  The  Reform  of  Urban 
Schools.  Washington,  D.C.:  NEA,  1970. 
Community  Schools.  Boston:  The  United 
Community  Services  of  Metropolitan  Bos- 
ton, 1970. 
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Anne  Keeton 

Department  of  Special  Education,  OISE 


Brett  Anderson,  an  eighteen-year-old  with 
a grade  four  reading  level,  successfully 
sued  the  Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  in  February  1977  for  failing  to 
sponsor  remedial  reading  lessons.  Ander- 
son was  lately  diagnosed  as  having  a 
specific  learning  disability  but  as  being  of 
otherwise  normal  intelligence.  He  was 
unable  to  participate  in  the  job  training 
programs  offered  by  Vocational  Rehabilita- 
tion Services  because  he  failed  to  reach  the 


grade  six  level  of  minimal  literacy  required 
to  be  able  to  read  training  manuals. 
Vocational  Rehabilitation,  an  agency  of  the 
Ministry  of  Community  and  Social  Ser- 
vices, claimed  that  learning  to  read  was  an 
educational  rather  than  a vocational  re- 
sponsibility, and  therefore  the  schools 
were  accountable  for  the  man’s  illiteracy. 
The  judges  of  the  Ontario  Divisional  Court 
of  Justice  agreed  that  indeed  the  schools 
had  failed  to  provide  Anderson  with 
adequate  diagnosis  and  remedial  instruc- 
tion, and  were  therefore  responsible  for 
leaving  him  with  a reading  disability.  The 
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Court  further  ruled  that  he  was  entitled  to  | 
overcome  his  disability  and  that  he  should 
be  taught  to  read,  if  necessary  in  a private  | 
clinic.  The  Court  ordered  that  instruction 
should  be  provided  at  the  expense  of  i 

Vocational  Rehabilitation  Services  until  the  i|i 
man  was  able  to  read  sufficiently  well  to  * 
learn  his  chosen  trade.  j 

The  implications  of  this  case  are  i 

important  if  special  education  is  mandated  | 
in  Ontario.  A Director  of  Education  could  | 
find  himself  in  the  same  position  as  the  | 

Director  of  Vocational  Rehabilitation  Ser-  | 
vices.  School  Board  personnel  could  be  i 
held  responsible  for  adequate  diagnosis,  1 
assessment,  and  programs  for  ‘learning  i 
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disabled’  children. 

In  the  Ontario  school  system  there  are 
currently  over  30  000  children  who  could 
be  the  future  appellants  in  similar  legal 
suits.  A large  number  of  them,  estimated  at 
15  000,  are  now  on  Ontario  school  board 
waiting  lists  for  entrance  to  special  classes. 
If  systematic  screening  were  to  be  con- 
ducted for  the  early  identification  of 
learning  difficulties,  it  is  estimated  that  an 
equally  large  number  of  children  would  be 
added  to  these  lists.  Another  1500  children 
have  been  removed  from  the  immediate 
jurisdiction  of  the  boards  — for  example, 
into  hospital  wards,  juvenile  training 
centres,  penitentiaries,  private  clinics,  and 
special  programs  in  the  United  States.  In 
addition,  there  are  about  130  children  in 
the  province  who  are  simply  not  receiving 
any  kind  of  schooling.  Some  of  these  have 
been  excluded  under  provision  34  of  the 
1974  Ontario  Education  Act  as  being 
unable  to  benefit  from  available  instruc- 
tion. 

Are  the  rights  of  exceptional  children  to 
an  optimum  education  adequately  handled 
under  the  current  regulations  governing 
Ontario  school  boards?  Or  should  boards 
be  forced  to  examine  their  policies  under 
an  amendment  which  makes  special  educa- 
tion mandatory?  At  present,  the  responsi- 
bility for  developing  policies  and  proce- 
dures for  special  eduation  rests  with  local 
boards.  However,  too  often  boards  have 
failed  to  develop  thorough  and  systematic 
policies  on  their  own  initiative.  Those 
boards  that  have  done  so  know  that  they 
must  go  well  beyond  the  requirements  of 
the  Act  in  order  to  ensure  that  their  special 
students  are  properly  assessed  and  placed. 
Present  practices  vary  greatly  from  one 
board  to  another  and  depend  a great  deal 
upon  the  wealth  of  local  community 
medical  and  social  services  and  other 
resources.  Yet  if  all  boards  throughout  the 
province  do  not  establish  explicit  policies 
and  procedures,  and  if  they  do  not 
systematically  apply  these  to  the  identi- 
fication, assessment,  and  placement  of 
exceptional  children,  they  may  lose  the 
right  to  do  so.  A private  member’s  bill 
containing  proposed  legislation  for  making 
special  education  a mandatory  requirement 
of  school  boards  is  currently  before  the 
Ontario  Legislature,  and  if  passed,  this  bill 
would  result  in  an  imposition  upon  boards 
of  standard  policies  and  procedures  for  the 
administration  of  special  education  ser- 
vices. Perhaps  the  passage  of  such 
provisions  might  be  avoided  if  all  school 
boards  had  already  implemented  fair  and 
equitable  provisions  for  special  education 
assessments  and  programs,  and  thereby 
shown  the  bill  to  be  unnecessary. 


At  present  in  Ontario,  under  the  1974 
Education  Act,  no  child  has  any  rights  to 
special  eduation.  A board  may  provide 
special  programs  but  is  not  required  to  do 
so.  The  Act  seems  to  be  written  in  such  a 
way  that  the  onus  is  placed  on  the  child  or 
on  his  parents  to  prove  that  the  child  can 
benefit  from  whatever  instruction  is  avail- 
able in  his  local  board,  or  else  he  may 
legally  be  excluded  from  school.  While  this 
may  not  be  as  drastic  in  practice  as  it 
sounds  in  theory,  should  a child’s  educa- 
tional needs  not  be  met,  there  is  at  present 
no  legal  recourse  for  parents  or  child  to 
demand  better  service.  Any  change  in  the 
Act  is  likely  to  require  that  each  board 
must  provide  special  education,  or  at  least 
arrange  for  children  to  be  transported  to  a 
suitable  program  in  a neighboring  board. 
Such  a change  in  law  would  also  provide 
the  opportunity  for  dissatisfied  parents  to 
bring  suit  if  they  could  justify  that  their 
child’s  needs  were  not  being  met. 

Two  types  of  problems  have  appeared  in 
lawsuits  brought  in  the  United  States, 
where  legislation  governing  special  educa- 
tion programs  has  recently  been  intro- 
duced. In  the  overinclusion  problem, 
children  of  minority  groups  have  been 
successful  in  claiming  that  assessment  and 
placement  procedures,  in  which  standard- 
ized tests  are  employed,  are  biassed 
against  the  cultural  and  linguistic  charac- 
teristics of  their  group.  Their  children  have 
therefore  been  labelled  deficient  when,  in 
fact,  they  may  simply  be  different.  In  the 
underinclusion  problem,  parents  have 
maintained  that  boards  have  failed  to 
provide  the  special  diagnostics  and  indi- 
vidualized programs  to  remedy  their  child’s 
particular  handicaps.  In  response  to  a rash 
of  lawsuits,  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1974  passed  Public  Law  94-142;  The 
Education  of  All  Handicapped  Children 
Act.  This  law  will  be  in  full  effect  by 
September  1980,  granting  all  children  the 
right  to  a free  public  education  geared  to 
individual  needs. 

In  September  1977,  the  Council  for 
Exceptional  Children  in  the  United  States 
published  the  Special  Educational  Ad- 
ministrative Policies  (SEAP)  Manual  to 
assist  boards  of  education  in  all  states  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  new  law. 
These  policies  contrast  strikingly  with 
those  required  under  regulation  191  and  the 
1974  Ontario  Education  Act.  Before  On- 
tario becomes  involved  in  lawsuits  similar 
to  those  which  have  marked  the  evolution 
of  the  laws  in  the  States,  perhaps  we  could 
benefit  from  their  experience.  Let  us 
compare  the  policies  contained  in  the 
SEAP  manual  with  the  Ontario  laws  in 
terms  of  three  issues;  the  child’s  and  his 
parents’  right  to  be  represented  in  the 
assessment  process;  the  orientation  of 
assessment  procedures;  and  the  decisions 
which  are  the  outcome  of  assessment. 


Rights  of  Children  and  Parents 

Under  the  policies  proposed  in  the  SEAP 
manual  to  meet  the  requirements  of  Public 
Law  94-142  in  the  United  States,  the  child 
has  the  right  to  due  process  — that  is,  to 
have  someone  represent  his  interests  at  all 
times  during  decisions  about  special  educa- 
tional placement.  If  the  parent  or  guardian 
cannot  do  this,  the  board  must  appoint  a 
surrogate  for  the  child.  The  main  decisions 
are  made  by  a multidisciplinary  team 
comprising  the  parent  or  surrogate,  the 
teacher  who  is  most  familiar  with  the 
child’s  educational  progress,  a board 
administrator,  and,  if  required  by  local  state 
law,  a qualified  psychologist.  Within  ten 
days  of  the  teacher’s  referral,  the  parents 
must  be  notified  in  writing  of  their  right  to 
participate  in  all  meetings  concerned  with 
decisions  about  their  child  and  to  give  or 
withhold  permission  to  proceed.  They  may 
also  request  a subsequent  stage  of  arbitra- 
tion should  they  be  dissatisfied  with  the 
outcome  of  the  evaluation.  Notification  is 
made  in  the  parents’  primary  language  and 
an  interpreter  is  provided  as  required. 

In  Ontario,  regulation  191  specifies  the 
composition  of  the  committee  that  recom- 
mends a child  for  special  education 
placement.  The  group  includes  a supervis- 
ory officer  of  the  board  and  the  principal  of 
the  child’s  school.  The  third  member  is  a 
qualified  psychiatrist  or  medical  prac- 
titioner. The  admissions  committee  may 
also  call  upon  the  services  of  a fourth 
person  to  conduct  an  intellectual  assess- 
ment of  the  child.  The  qualifications  of  this 
person  must  simply  be  that  the  superinten- 
dent considers  him  competent  for  the 
purpose. 

It  is  notable  that  the  child’s  teacher  is 
not  a member  of  the  committee.  The 
teacher’s  concerns  are  conveyed  to  the 
committee  by  the  teacher’s  referral  state- 
ment and  by  the  child’s  school  record. 
Further,  there  is  no  requirement  that  the 
board  notify  parents  that  the  admissions 
process  is  taking  place  or  indeed  that  the 
committee  consider  the  parents’  concerns 
or  wishes.  Section  231  of  the  1974 
Education  Act  raises  questions  about 
confidentiality  of  records.  It  can  be 
interpreted  as  meaning  that  nothing  pre- 
vents the  committee  from  using  the 
student’s  records,  that  the  written  permis- 
sion of  the  parents  is  not  required.  The 
committee  must  ensure  only  that  the 
information  is  considered  'in  the  course  of 
performing  professional  duties.’ 

In  an  Ontario  board  in  which  the  legal 
minimal  requirements  only  are  observed,  a 
child  becomes  the  subject  of  a committee 
in  which  one  medical  and  two  education 
personnel,  with  limited  knowledge  of  the 
child,  make  decisions  about  placement 
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based  on  the  information  contained  in  the 
student  record  and  the  teacher  referral 
form.  They  may  also  consider  the  result  of 
an  intellectual  assessment.  This  assess- 
ment may  consist  of  no  more  than  a single 
IQ  test  administered  by  the  board 
psychologist  or  by  a psychometrist  or 
teacher-diagnostician  who  is  ‘considered 
competent’  by  the  superintendent  on  the 
committee.  Section  44-6  of  Ontario  Regula- 
tion 191  requires  that  a review  of  children 
placed  in  a special  setting  be  conducted 
every  two  years. 

In  section  35-4  of  the  1974  Act,  the  task 
of  another  committee  is  defined:  to  exclude 
those  children  from  the  school  system  who 
are  deemed  to  be  ‘unable  to  profit  by 
instruction  in  an  elementary  school  be- 
cause of  a mental  or  physical  handicap.’ 

To  gain  their  child’s  readmission  to  school, 
the  parents  are  responsible  for  initiating  the 
reconvening  of  the  committee.  When 
requesting  this  review,  the  parents  must 
produce  evidence  as  to  why  they  consider 
their  child  is  ready  to  profit  by  the 
available  instruction.  This  assumes  that  the 
review  process  results  from  the  parents’ 
awareness  of  their  rights  to  demand  a 
review  and  their  ability  to  present  evidence 
that  their  child  is  capable  of  learning  within 
the  facilities  which  the  board  currently 
offers  — an  unreasonable  responsibility  to 
place  upon  them. 

To  summarize  the  issue  of  child  and 
parent  rights,  it  is  apparent  there  is  no 
requirement  under  the  Ontario  Education 
Act  that  parents,  or  others  appointed  to  act 
as  advocates  for  the  child,  be  made  aware 
that  a committee  has  been  convened  to 
make  decisions  about  the  child’s  educa- 
tional future.  Indeed,  even  if  parents  were 
to  intervene  during  or  after  the  commit- 
tee’s deliberations,  they  have  no  legal 
recourse  to  influence  the  committee’s 
decision. 

The  following  recommendations,  all  of 
which  boards  could  put  into  effect  as  a 
safeguard  against  the  overinclusion  prob- 
lem, deal  with  the  issues  of  protecting  the 
rights  of  children  and  their  families. 

1.  Parents  be  notified  in  writing  within  10 
days  whenever  a referral  for  special 
education  is  made,  an  admissions  commit- 
tee convened,  or  assessment  procedures 
started. 

2.  Parents  be  notified  of  their  rights  to 
inspect  the  child’s  school  records  and  to 
permit  their  contents  to  be  used. 

3.  Parents  be  invited  to  participate  on  the 
committee  which  makes  decisions  involv- 
ing special  educational  assessment,  place- 
ment, and  programming  for  their  child. 

4.  Notification  to  parents  be  written  in  the 
parents’  primary  language  and,  if  neces- 
sary, an  interpreter  be  available  for  all 
meetings. 

5.  A review  of  the  child’s  progress  should 
occur,  at  the  instigation  of  the  board,  not 
less  than  annually. 


Orientation  of  the  Assessment  Procedures 
In  Ontario,  special  education  seems  to 
have  developed  from  a medical  rather  than 
an  educational  orientation.  A medical- 
psychological  view  of  assessment  em- 
phasizes the  deficits  inherent  in  a child.  It 
seeks  to  diagnose  and  remedy  the  child’s 
problems,  sometimes  with  little  considera- 
tion of  the  home  and  classroom  context 
from  which  the  child  comes.  In  the  Ontario 
Education  Act  and  in  Regulation  191,  the 
composition  of  the  admissions  committee 
and  the  type  of  information  it  reviews 
reflect  this  orientation.  The  task  of  the 
committee  is  to  decide  upon  future 
placement;  the  data  are  medical  and 
psychological.  It  is  ironic  that  no  profile  of 
the  child’s  educational  accomplishments  is 
required  to  make  a placement  decision,  a 
fact  underscored  by  the  absence  on  the 
committee  of  a teacher  who  is  familiar  with 
the  child’s  work. 

By  contrast  the  SEAP  manual  defines 
the  goal  of  the  multidisciplinary  team  as 
follows:  ‘to  develop  an  individualized 
program  for  the  child  and  to  determine  the 
appropriate  educational  placement  for  the 
child  made  as  close  to  the  regular  class  set- 
ting as  is  appropriately  determined  on  an  - 
individual  need  basis’  (Torres  and  Abeson, 
1977).  The  team  has  the  further  responsibil- 
ity of  conducting  a review  of  the  child’s 
placement,  determining  whether  the  short- 
term objectives  and  annual  goals  of  the 
educational  program  are  being  met  and 
whether  the  placement  continues  to  be  an 
appropriate  educational  setting. 

In  Ontario,  the  intellectual  assessment 
provided  to  the  committee  might  be  no 
more  than  an  IQ  score  derived  from  a 
single  intelligence  test  — a test  that  takes 
little  account  of  a child’s  physical  hand- 
icaps or  socioeconomic,  linguistic,  and  cul- 
tural background.  The  assumption  implied 
by  the  procedures  contained  in  the  Ontario 
Education  Act  is  that  the  child’s  inherent 
deficiencies  are  to  be  identified  and 
placement  will  depend  upon  the  prognosis 
for  his  particular  problems.  The  alternative 
assumptions  of  the  SEAP  manual  contain  a 
socio-educational  focus  where  the  team 
includes  those  key  personnel  from  the 
child’s  educational  and  home  context.  The 
deliberations  are  centred  around  the 
educational  history  and  progress  of  the 
child,  and  the  goal  is  to  develop  an 
individually  tailored  instructional  program 
in  addition  to  deciding  upon  placement. 

The  reasons  for  a child’s  low  achieve- 
ment can  be  many.  For  example,  he  may 
be  a recent  Canadian  immigrant  who  is 
experiencing  difficulty  adjusting  to  instruc- 
tion in  the  English  language  or  the 
Canadian  dialect.  He  may  be  under 
pressure  to  retain  the  maternal  language 
and  cultural  values  of  his  parents.  A child 


for  whom  English  is  a newly  acquired 
second  language  cannot  be  expected  to 
score  as  well  on  a conventional  English 
intelligence  test  as  native  speakers  of 
English.  Similarly,  a child  from  a different 
cultural  background  or  sub^oup  is  likely 
to  have  greater  difficulty  with  IQ  test 
material,  not  necessarily  beca^use  his 
abilities  are  less  but  because  he  is  less 
familiar  with  language  and  social  conven- 
tions and  with  the  content  of  such  tests. 

For  example,  a child  raised  in  rural  Ontario 
responded  to  my  question  (in  the  WISC-R) 
about  the  four  seasons  of  the  year  ‘Well, 
there’s  the  hunting  season,  the  fishing 
season  . . . the  Christmas  season?  . . . you 
said  four?’  Or  to  a linguistically  skilled 
question  about  the  direction  in  which  the 
sun  sets,  a perceptive  child  responded 
‘Down.’ 

It  is  well  known  that  in  the  United  States 
parents  of  racially  and  linguistically  differ- 
ent backgrounds  are  able  to  sue  school 
boards  on  the  basis  of  culture  bias  in 
standardized  tests.  It  continues  to  be 
lamentable  that  in  our  own  system  so  much 
faith  is  placed  upon  the  norm-based  test.  It 
seems  essential  that  the  training  of 
educational  assessment  personnel  include 
the  interpretation  of  test  data,  assessment 
of  suitability  of  test  norms,  and  the  skills  to 
decide  whether  a test  is  reliable  and  valid. 
School  board  psychologists  also  must  be 
discouraged  from  preserving  the  sanctity  of 
the  testing  domain  and  from  failing  to  adapt 
it  to  the  educational  context  in  which  it  is 
used. 

The  following  recommendations  present 
some  potential  policies  which  Ontario 
boards  could  adopt  to  redress  the  balance 
of  an  overly  medical-psychological  ap- 
proach. 
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1 . A full  profile  of  the  child’s  current 
educational  achievements,  including  his 
strengths  and  weaknesses,  be  considered 
by  the  assessment  committee. 

2.  The  child’s  main  teacher,  or  the  teacher 
most  familiar  with  the  child’s  school 
performance,  participate  in  the  delibera- 
tions of  the  committee. 

3.  Intellectual  assessments  be  conducted 
on  the  basis  of  more  than  one  test 
instrument. 

4.  No  single  standardized  test  score  shall 
form  the  sole  criterion  for  placement 
decisions. 

5.  IQ  test  scores  of  children  from  linguisti- 
cally, culturally,  and  socio-economically 
different  backgrounds  be  interpreted  with 
great  caution  and  a full-scale  IQ  score 
derived  only  when  local  norms  are 
available. 

6.  Intelligence  test  scores  be  used  only  in 
conjunction  with  results  of  tests  of 
educational  achievement,  developmental 
skills  checklists,  and  criterion-referenced 
measures. 

7.  During  intellectual  assessments,  tests  of 
intelligence  of  children  who  are  not  fluent 
in  English  either  be  conducted  in  the 
primary  language  of  the  child  or  be  of  the 
low- verbal  type. 

Outcome  of  the  Asse.ssment  Process 
The  third  issue  is  concerned  with  what 


happens  to  a child  after  placement 
decisions  are  made.  Fortunately,  in  those 
boards  of  education  in  Ontario  where 
special  education  is  offered,  a variety  of 
programs  — ranging  from  full  integration  in 
a regular  classroom  with  or  without 
remedial  withdrawal  to  a segregated  special 
school  — is  usually  available  for  the  child 
who  is  failing  to  maintain  grade  level. 
Special  educators  are  more  alert  than  ever 
to  the  effects  of  special  education  place- 
ments in  damaging  self-concepts,  lowering 
motivation,  and  creating  the  Pygmalion 
effect.  However,  the  adequacy  of  the 
assessment  process  must  still  be  examined. 
Under  Ontario  regulations,  the  outcome  of 
the  deliberations  need  be  no  more  than  a 
placement  recommendation.  At  the  other 
extreme,  I have  seen  assessment  reports 
that  elaborate  a child’s  inability  to  perform 
a three-dimensional  block-building  subtask 
of  a standardized  test,  and  recommend  that 
he  be  given  more  training  in  block  building. 

Teachers  expect  (or  need)  a series  of 
educational  objectives,  some  suggestions 
for  teaching  the  child,  and  some  assistance 
in  defining  what  the  child  should  be  able  to 
tackle  and  in  what  conditions.  Several 
boards  now  assign  psychologists  or  teacher 
diagnosticians  to  a family  of  schools  so  that 
the  assessor  and  the  teacher  can  collabo- 
rate in  developing  a program  for  the  child. 
This  practice  can  hopefully  be  extended  by 
having  admissions  committees,  for  exam- 


ple, not  only  make  general  recommenda- 
tions about  classroom  placement  but  also 
design  an  individualized  program  of  study 
for  the  child.  The  program  should  define 
educational  goals  and  interim  instructional 
objectives  and  state  the  dates  on  which  the 
child’s  progress  should  be  reviewed.  It 
should  also  be  written  in  a form  which  is 
useful  to  teachers  and  should  contain 
suggestions  which  can  be  implemented 
with  the  resources  available  in  the  child’s 
local  school  system.  To  assist  the  work  of 
the  committee,  some  in-service  activities 
for  teachers  might  include  training  in  the 
use  of  educational  assessment  instruments, 
in  providing  detailed  information  on  refer- 
ral forms,  and  in  asking  the  appropriate 
questions  of  assessment  reports. 

Some  suggestions  follow  for  the  outcome 
of  the  assessment  and  placement  process. 

— The  product  of  assessment  be  a written 
report,  directed  both  to  parents  and  to 
teachers.  The  report  will  contain  among  its 
recommendations  an  individualized  pro- 
gram of  study  for  the  child,  including  annual 
educational  goals  and  interim  instructional 
objectives. 

— The  report  will  specify  a date  for  review 
of  the  suitability  of  the  recommended 
placement,  the  effectiveness  of  the  educa- 
tional program,  and  the  appropriateness  of 
its  objectives. 

In  summary,  the  recommendations 
suggested  above  move  the  responsibility 
for  fair  representation  for  the  child  off  the 
shoulders  of  the  parents  and  onto  those  of 
the  board;  shift  the  emphasis  of  the 
assessment  from  a deficit-oriented,  medical 
approach  to  a broader  educational 
profile  of  the  child;  and  finally,  extend  the 
purpose  of  the  assessment  process  beyond 
placement  decisions  to  include  a total 
educational  program  for  the  child  in  terms 
of  annual  goals  and  instructional  objec- 
tives. 

It  is  essential  that  boards  of  education 
make  a major  effort  to  identify  those 
children  who  are  already  slipping  through 
the  educational  system,  and  to  establish 
systematic  policies  for  assessment,  place- 
ment, and  programming.  Procedures  must 
protect  each  child’s  right  to  an  impartial 
and  broadly-based  educational  assessment, 
and  to  a classroom  placement  and  learning 
program  that  meets  each  child’s  individual 
needs.  This  could  be  achieved  by  all 
boards  in  Ontario,  without  legislation.  But 
if  something  is  not  done,  the  schools  in 
Ontario  could  find  themselves  in  a position 
similar  to  those  in  the  United  States  in 
which  policies  and  procedures  have  be- 
come cast  into  a weighty  machinery  of 
centrally-administered  regulations  and 
laws. 

Reference: 

Torres,  S.  and  Abeson,  A.  Special 
Education  Administrative  Policies  Manual. 
Reston,  Va.;  CEC,  1977. 
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A Common-  Sense 


Don  Kauchak 
Department  of  Education 
University  of  Utah 

Paul  Eggen 

University  of  North  Florida 

Motivation!  Probably  no  topic  in  education 
has  been  clouded  with  more  mystery  and 
lack  of  understanding.  Every  teacher  has 
read  about  motivation  in  psychology  texts 
and  knows  that  if  you  starve  a rat  for  six 
days  and  shock  him  with  a 12-volt  car 
battery  the  rat  will  swim  through  a pool  of 
alligators  to  get  a piece  of  cheese,  or  that  a 
sex-starved  elephant  will  tiptoe  through  a 
field  of  mice  to  be  with  its  mate. 
Unfortunately,  such  approaches  to  motiva- 
tion usually  aren’t  meaningful  to  the 
classroom  teacher. 

An  alternative  to  these  behavioristic  and 
mechanistic  approaches  is  one  which  treats 
students  as  human  beings  (novel  idea, 
huh?),  and  considers  school  learning  as 
part  of  the  total  life  process.  In  other 
words,  motivating  students  in  schools  is 
viewed  as  a subset  of  the  problem  of 
motivating  people  in  general.  This  ap- 
proach asks  the  basic  question  ‘What 
motivates  people?’,  and  then  attempts  to 
apply  the  answers  to  the  particular 
problems  of  motivating  students  in  our 
classrooms. 

We  believe  this  approach  to  motivation 
is  more  logical  and  humane  than  ap- 
proaches based  on  animal  studies;  students 
are  seen  as  persons  rather  than  ‘organ- 
isms,’ and  the  stress  is  on  designing 
learning  activities  that  interest  and  moti- 
vate students  and  other  people.  To 
illustrate  this  approach,  let’s  look  at  four 
questions  which  attempt  to  get  at  the  topic 


of  human  interest, 

1 . Which  of  the  following  people  would 
you  prefer  to  have  a conversation  with? 

— A person  who  talks  all  the  time  and 
never  listens  to  you 

— A person  who  listens  all  the  time  and 
never  says  what  he  or  she  is  thinking 

— A person  who  listens^to  you,  then 
responds  to  what  you’re  saying 

2.  When  you  read  a novel,  which  do  you 
prefer? 

— To  have  someone  tell  you  beforehand 
how  the  story  will  end 

— To  read  the  story  to  the  end,  wondering 
at  each  page  how  the  plot  will  be  resolved 

— To  have  the  plot  end  with  no  conclu- 
sion, leaving  threads  untied 

— To  have  the  ending  of  the  story  obvious 
from  the  beginning 

3.  Generally,  when  you  sit  down  for  a long 
period  of  study  (five  hours  or  more),  which 
type  of  schedule  do  you  prefer? 

— One  in  which  you  sit  down  to  one  task 
and  stay  with  it  the  whole  period 

— One  in  which  the  time  period  is  broken 
dowri  into  a variety  of  subtasks  with 
distinct  ends 

— One  in  which  you  try  to  do  a number  of 
tasks  at  one  time,  thinking  about  them  all 
concurrently  and  jumping  from  one  to  the 
other 

4.  When  you  go  to  a movie,  which  type  of 
cinematography  do  you  prefer  (all  other 
things  being  equal)? 

— One  in  which  the  film  is  in  black  and 
white  so  that  you  can  concentrate  on  the 
plot 

— One  that  uses  innovative  and  attractive 
photography  techniques  that  catch  the  eye 

— One  that  uses  conventional  color 
techniques,  which  neither  add  to  nor 


detract  from  the  plot 

If  you’re  like  most  people,  you  re- 
sponded to  number  one  by  preferring  a 
person  who  listens  to  you,  then  responds 
to  what  you’re  saying  — that  is,  you 
preferred  learning  activities  in  which  you 
were  actively  involved  and  had  oppor- 
tunities to  participate  and  exchange  ideas 
with  other  people.  So  do  students.  If  you  | 
don’t  believe  this,  try  sitting  quietly  in  the  i 
back  of  a classroom  for  six  hours  a day,  | 

five  days  a week.  No  wonder  kids  scream  j 
and  shout  when  they  go  out  to  play.  One 
way  to  increase  student  motivation  is  to  j 

include  them  in  an  activity  by  allowing  j 

them  the  opportunity  to  answer  questions,  ; 
ask  their  own,  and  express  opinions.  This 
principle  works  with  people  in  general  and  '■ 
should  make  students  more  willing  to  listen 
to  you. 

Another  way  to  make  our  learning 
activities  more  motivating  is  by  allowing 
students  to  discover  their  own  concepts  ! 

and  generalizations.  Nothing  is  more  i 

boring  than  a mystery  novel  that  isn’t  a 
mystery.  All  too  often  our  instruction 
consists  of  prepackaged  conclusions  rather 
than  opportunities  for  students  to  form 
their  own  abstractions. 

For  example,  compare  the  following  two  ; 
approaches  to  the  teaching  of  the  same  i 

content.  In  one,  the  teacher  puts  the 
following  words  on  the  board.  l| 

city  receive  cup 

cook  cat  cute 

cycle  cite 

care  celebrate  j 

After  students  have  had  an  opportunity  to 
read  the  words  (perhaps  out  loud),  they  are  i 
asked  to  make  observations  about  them. 
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These  might  include,  ‘Some  are  nouns  and 
some  are  verbs,’  ‘There  are  two  syllables 
in  city  but  there  is  only  one  in  cook,’  and 
‘They  all  have  Cs  in  them.’  At  this  point, 
particular  answers  aren’t  as  important  as 
involving  a number  of  members  of  the  class 
in  the  activity.  To  help  students  structure 
the  information,  the  teacher  might  then  ask 
them  about  the  sounds  of  the  vowels 
following  the  Cs,  or  he  might  rearrange 
the  words  as  follows  and  ask  students  to 
note  any  trends  that  appear: 

care  city  cycle  receive  cook  cup 
cat  cite  cymbal  celebrate  cot  cute 

An  alternative  approach  is  for  the 
teacher  to  begin  the  class  by  saying  ‘Today 
we’re  going  to  learn  another  pronunciation 
rule.  When  a C in  a word  is  followed  by  an 
i,  e,  or  y,  the  c is  soft;  otherwise  it  is  long. 
For  example,  blah,  blah,  blah  . . .’  One 
approach  involves  students  in  problem 
solving,  the  other  delivers  prepackaged 
ideas.  Which  approach  would  be  more 
motivating  to  you? 

A third  characteristic  of  motivating 
teaching  is  variety.  Students,  in  common 
with  most  people,  like  variety  in  their  lives. 
Listening  to  a lecture  once  is  bad  enough, 
but  having  to  listen  to  the  same  person 
lecture  day  in  and  day  out  can  be  literally 
numbing.  To  avoid  this,  try  to  keep  your 
lessons  short  and  try  to  offer  student5,an 
assortment  of  activities.  Learning  centers, 
role  playing,  inquiry  activities,  media,  and 
field  trips  all  afford  possibilities  for  offering 
students  alternatives  and  choices  in  their 
learning. 

Related  to  this  idea  of  variety  is  the 
notion  that  the  learning  materi^s  them- 
selves add  much  to  the  appeal  of  a learning 


activity.  Too  often  students  are  forced  to 
live  in  a world  of  words  which  seems,  at 
times,  utterly  divorced  from  the  real  world. 
Pictures,  tapes,  filmstrips,  and  films  — all 
can  be  used  to  capture  the  students’ 
attention  and  keep  them  involved  in  an 
activity.  Or  better  yet,  why  not  the  real 
thing?  Having  working  people  from  the 
community  come  in  with  the  tools  of  their 
trade  to  talk  to  students  can  turn  a 
potentially  boring  lesson  on  career  educa- 
tion into  one  filled  with  interest.  In  a 
similar  vein,  an  ‘insect  zoo’  can  turn  a 
potentially  abstract  and  boring  lesson  on 
insects  into  one  which  carries  over  into 
several  subsequent  class  periods.  Perhaps 
what  makes  activities  like  these  interesting 
to  students  is  that  the  use  of  media 
captures  the  students’  attention  and  en- 
courages them  to  become  involved  in  the 
activity.  Once  involved,  the  opportunity 
for  student  learning  is  there. 

What  is  intriguing  about  these  common- 
sense  approaches  to  motivation  is  that 
several  of  them  have  been  found  to 
correlate  with  increased  student  learning. 
Barak  Rosenshine,  in  analysing  over  fifty 
studies  involving  teacher  behaviors,  found 
variety  in  teaching  techniques  to  be  a 
significant  factor  in  student  achievement. 

In  addition,  there  was  some  evidence  that 
teachers  who  used  students’  ideas  and 
involved  students  in  the  learning  process 
were  more  effective  than  teachers  who 
didn’t. 

There  is  nothing  magical  about  these 
four  suggestions  for  increasing  student 
motivation.  They  are  based  on  the  idea 
that  students  are  people  so  the  same  types 
of  things  that  interest  people  in  general  will 
also  motivate  students.  This  approach  to 


motivation  seems  promising  in  that  it 
reduces  psychological  jargon  and  stresses 
instead  the  importance  of  observing  stu- 
dents and  other  people  to  see  what  kinds  of 
activities  capture  and  keep  their  attention. 
For  example,  several  hours  of  viewing 
television  commercials  might  turn  up  the 
following  list  of  suggestions; 

1.  Capture  students’  interest  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a lesson  with  a problem  or 
unexpected  event.  (The  monk  havinfi  to 
copy  500  copies  of  manuscript  is  an 
example  here.) 

2.  Vary  the  volume  and  pitch  of  your  voice 
to  capture  student  attention.  (Anyone  who 
has  tried  to  read  a newspaper  with  the  TV 
on  will  attest  to  the  effectiveness  of  this 
technique.) 

3.  Use  lots  of  action  in  teaching.  Move 
around  the  room  and  keep  a lively  pace.  (A 
number  of  commercials  do  this  by  involv- 
inf>  us  in  a chase  scene.  Only  after  the 
commercial  is  half  over  do  we  realize 
we’ve  been  taken.) 

4.  Find  out  what  interests  students  and 
capitalize  on  it.  (Compare  the  advertise- 
ments during  soap  operas  to  those  during 
football  games  for  an  illustration  of  how 
advertisements  capitalize  on  viewers’ 
needs  and  interests.) 

Another  possible  source  of  ideas  on  how 
to  capture  and  keep  students’  attention  is 
the  old  time  radio  shows.  How  in  the  world 
were  these  shows  able  to  draw  millions  to 
the  radio  and  bring  them  back  week  after 
week  with  little  more  than  a script  and  a 
few  sound-effects  gadgets?  We  think  the 
answer  to  this  question  and  others  like  it, 
which  deal  with  what  motivates  people  in 
general,  might  have  some  interesting 
answers  for  teachers. 
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Nos  debutants 
aux  ^les 

secondaires 

frangaises 

en  1972: 

oil  sont-ils 

aujourd’liui? 

(jieuxieme 

partie) 


Dormer  Ellis  et  Dominique  Lepicq 
lEPO 

Cet  article  fait  suite  a celtii  puhlie  dans  le 
numero  42  de  ORBIT  qui  decrivait  certains 
aspects  d’un  projet  de  recherche  mene  par 
Dormer  Ellis  pres  des  eleves  ay  ant  com- 
mence ieurs  etudes  secondaires  en  1972 
dans  des  ecoles  frangaises  de  T Ontario.  Ce 
premier  article  donnait  un  apergu  des 
techniques  utilisees  pour  la  collecte  des 
donnees,  entre  autres,  la  selection  des 
sujets  et  le  deroulement  des  interv  iews. 
Dans  cette  deuxieme  partie  du  rapport, 


nous  presenterons  certaines  statistiques. 
Ensuite,  a titre  d’ illustration,  nous  rap- 
porterons  quelques  exempies  d’ interviews. 
Enfin  suivront  quelques  observations  tirees 
de  T ensemble  des  interviews. 

Quelques  statistiques 

Des  ecoles  secondaires  d’expression 
fran^aise  furent  implantees  en  Ontario  dans 
I’espoir  de  reduire  le  pourcentage  alarmant 
des  ‘drop-outs’  au  niveau  secondaire  chez 
les  eleves  franco-ontariens  des  deux  sexes 
qui  frequentaient  jusqu’alors  les  ecoles 


publiques  ou  I’anglais  etait  la  langue 
dominante.  Par  consequent,  le  taux  des 
eleves  qui  vont  jusqu’au  bout  de  leurs 
etudes  secondaires  est  d’un  grand  interet 
pour  les  enseignants  franco-ontariens.  Le 
tableau  suivant  resume  la  situation  en  ce 
qui  concerne  nos  sujets  de  recherche. 

Nombre  Pourcentage 
de  sujets  de  sujets 
de  recherche  de  recherche 


septembre  1972 

2224 

100% 

avril  1974 

2174 

98% 

novembre  1974 

1690 

76% 

novembre  1975 

1357 

61% 

novembre  1976 

489 

22% 

Ce  tableau  inclut  tous  les  sujets  de 
recherche  qui  se  trouvaient  dans  les  ecoles 
secondaires  de  I’Ontario  aux  dates  men- 
tionnees,  qu’ils  aient  continue  ou  non  a 
frequenter  I’etablissement  scolaire  ou  ils 
etaient  inscrits  pour  la  neuvieme  annee  en 
septembre  1972.  II  faut  noter  la  tres  faible 
proportion  d’abandons  avant  la  fin  de  la 
deuxieme  annee  d ’etudes  secondaires.  Ceci 
vient  probablement  du  fait  que  la  grande 
majorite  des  sujets  n’avaient  pas  encore 
atteint  le  cap  des  16  ans. 

II  est  evident  que  le  fait  de  continuer  ses 
etudes  n’implique  pas  necessairement  que 
Ton  reussisse.  II  serait  bon  d’examiner  le 
pourcentage  de  sujets  qui  ont  obtenu  leur 
diplome  de  fin  d’etudes  secondaires.  Les 
chiffres  suivants  ont  ete  recueillis  en 
septembre  1977. 

Nombre  Pourcentage 
de  sujets  de  sujets 
de  recherche  cherche 


Diplome  d’etudes 
secondaires 

1267 

57% 

Diplome  superieur 
d’etudes  secondaires 

398 

18% 

Parmi  tous  nos  sujets,  on  a etabli  une 
comparaison  statistique  entre  ceux  qui  ont 
abandonne  leurs  etudes  avant  I’obtention 
d’un  diplome  et  ceux  qui  detiennent  le 
diplome  d’etudes  secondaires.  Par  rapport 
aux  ‘drop-outs,’  on  remarque  que  les 
diplomes  ont  tendance  a commencer  leurs 
etudes  secondaires  plus  tot  et  a obtenir  une 
moyenne  de  notes  plus  elevee  en  huitieme, 
neuvieme,  et  dixieme  annees.  En  outre,  les 
diplomes  obtiennent  de  meilleurs  resultats 
aux  tests  de  mathematiques,  de  fran?ais  et 
d’anglais  administres  dans  le  cadre  du 
projet  de  recherche.  II  n’existe  pas  de 
difference  significative  entre  les  deux 
groupes  pour  ce  qui  est  de  la  composition 
numerique  de  la  famille.  Cependant,  les 
diplomes  se  trouvent  etre  le  dernier  ou 
I’avant-dernier  enfant  de  la  famille  dans  un 
plus  grand  nombre  de  cas  que  les 
‘drop-outs’  qui  sont  plutot  les  aines.  Le 
niveau  d’instruction  des  parents  et  le  statut 
professionnel  du  pere  sont  plus  eleves  chez 
les  diplomes  que  chez  les  ‘drop-outs.’  II 
n’existe  pas  de  difference  significative 
entre  les  deux  groupes  de  sujets  pour  un 
certain  nombre  de  facteurs;  a savoir,  le 
sexe,  le  fait  que  la  mere  ait  un  emploi  ou 
non  a I’exterieur,  le  lieu  de  naissance  des 
parents,  la  langue  dominante  du  foyer  et  le 
type  d’ecole  frequentee  a I’elementaire. 
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On  a effectue  une  comparaison  statis- 
tique  entre  les  diplomes  de  la  douzieme 
annee  qui  n’ont  entrepris  ni  la  treizieme 
annee  ni  toute  autre  forme  de  cours 
post-secondaire  et  ceux  qui  I’ont  fait.  On 
constate  ainsi  qu’il  y a 50  pour  cent  de 
chances  supplementaires  pour  que  ce  soit 
des  gar9ons  plutot  que  des  filles  qui 
s’inscrivent  en  treizieme  annee.  Aussi,  les 
gar^ons  ont  20  pour  cent  de  chances  de 
plus  que  les  filles  de  continuer  leurs  etudes 
dans  un  college  communautaire.  A 
I’interieur  de  chaque  sexe,  on  constate  que 
c’est  la  moyenne  obtenue  au  diplome 
d’etudes  secondaires  qui  differencie  le  plus 
les  sujets  qui  ont  quitte  I’ecole  a la  fin  de  la 
douzieme  annee  de  ceux  qui  poussent  leurs 
etudes  au-dela.  Les  facteurs  d’ordre 
familial  n’ont  pas  d’ influence  significative. 

Examples  d’interviews 
Afin  de  compenser  I’aridite  des  analyses 
statistiques  et  de  permettre  au  lecteur 
d’entrevoir  les  dimensions  humaines  de 
cette  recherche,  nous  presenterons  main- 
tenant  quelques  exemples  d’interviews.  Le 
sujet  M de  sexe  feminin  represente  une 
certaine  categorie  de  sujets:  ceux  qui 
abandonnent  leurs  etudes  des  leur  seizieme 
anniversaire  malgre  des  resultats  satisfai- 
sants  a I’elementaire.  A I’ecole  secondaire, 
M n’a  obtenu  que  des  notes  mediocres  et  a 
abandonne  ses  etudes  le  plus  vite  possible. 
Ainsi,  son  cas  constitue-t-il  peut-etre  un 
echec  pour  les  professeurs  et  les  conseil- 
lers  en  orientation  scolaire  qui  n’ont  reussi 
ni  a eveiller  I’interet  d’une  eleve  relative- 
ment  douee,  ni  a la  convaincre  des 
avantages  que  comporte  I’obtention  du 
diplome  d’etudes  secondaires.  Contactee 
deux  ans  apres  avoir  quitte  I’ecole,  M 
accepta  volontiers  de  repondre  aux  ques- 
tions du  chercheur  et  insista  pour  que 
I’interview  se  deroule  chez  elle  de  fagon  a 
pouvoir  surveiller  son  bebe  en  meme 
temps. 

Avec  le  consentement  de  ses  parents,  M 
s’est  mariee  des  sa  sortie  de  I’ecole  avec 
un  homme  beaucoup  plus  age  qu’elle.  Le 
couple  est  installe  dans  un  appartement  situe 
dans  un  vieil  immeuble.  Etant  donne  les 
circonstances,  on  pourrait  s’attendre  a 
trouver  une  jeune  femme  desabusee.  Tel 
n’est  pas  le  cas.  Visiblement  tres  heureuse 
de  son  sort  malgre  son  jeune  age,  elle 
profita  de  la  visite  du  chercheur  pour 
I’entretenir  de  ses  preoccupations  domes- 
tiques  et  conjugales.  Elle  venait  de 
confectionner  des  rideaux  et  en  tirait  une 
certaine  satisfaction.  Elle  s’excusa  de 
I’odeur  de  peinture  en  expliquant  que  le 
soir  precedent  elle  avait  repeint  une  vieille 
chaise  en  rotin  donnee  par  un  voisin. 

D’apres  le  questionnaire  rempli  en 
neuvieme  annee,  M n’avait  nulle  intention 
de  rester  a I’ecole  plus  longtemps  que 
necessaire.  A la  question,  ‘Si  vous  n’avez 
pas  I’infention  d’aller  jusqu’au  bout  de  vos 
etudes  secondaires,  quelle  sorte  d’emploi 
esperez-vous  trouver?’  M n’avait  men- 
tionne  aucun  emploi  remunere  mais  avait 
ecrit  ‘Reine  du  foyer.’  Bien  qu’aux  yeux 
des  enseignants  elle  puisse  passer  pour  un 


cas  d’echec,  ce  n’est  certainement  pas  de 
cette  fa?on  que  m juge  de  sa  situation.  Elle 
semble  en  effet  eprouver  une  certaine 
satisfaction  a accomplir  des  taches  aux- 
quelles  elle  s’etait  destinee. 

En  reponse  aux  questions  portant  sur  ses 
experiences  scolaires,  M declara  conserver 
un  excellent  souvenir  de  ses  annees 
passees  a I’ecole  elementaire.  Elle  parut  un 
peu  moins  enthousiaste  au  sujet  de  I’ecole 
secondaire  et  admit  avoir  attendu  avec 
impatience  sa  seizieme  annee  — age  qui 
semble  marquer  pour  elle  le  passage  au 
stade  adulte. 

Contrairement  a I’exemple  precedent,  le 
sujet  P,  aussi  de  sexe  feminin,  a termine 
son  cours  secondaire  et  poursuit  meme  des 
etudes  a I’universite.  Son  interview  s’est 
deroulee  sur  le  campus  de  I’Universite 
d’Ottawa  ou  elle  est  inscrite  en  premiere 
annee  du  programme  de  la  faculte  des  arts. 
En  1972,  lorsqu’elle  etait  en  heuvieme 
annee  dans  une  ecole  secondaire  fran9aise 
de  Test  de  I’Ontario,  elle  avait  deja 
exprime  I’intention  d’aller  jusqu’en 
treizieme  annee  et  de  faire  des  etudes 
universitaires.  En  repondant  au  question- 
naire, elle  avait  indique  a propos  de  ses 
parents  que  I’un  avait  un  diplome  univer- 
sitaire  et  I’autre  une  instruction  post- 
secondaire.  A la  question  portant  sur  les 
projets  d’avenir,  P avait  precise  qu’elle 
aimerait  enseigner  a I’ecole  elementaire 
Tout  au  long  de  ses  etudes  secondaires,  P a 
obtenu  une  moyenne  de  70  et  plus.  Elle 
confia  au  chercheur  que  ses  parents 
I’avaient  toujours  encouragee  a reussir  a 
I’ecole  et  qu’ils  se  rejouissaient  de  la  voir  a 
I’universite. 

Depuis  sa  neuvieme  annee,  P a aban- 
donne I’idee  de  devenir  institutrice.  Elle 
expliqua  d’ailleurs  que  ce  projet  initial 
n’etait  surement  pas  etranger  au  sentiment 
d’admiration  qu’elle  vouait  alors  a certains 
de  ses  instituteurs.  En  outre,  il  semble  que 
toutes  les  femmes  qu’elle  connaissait  bien 
en  ce  temps-la  etaient  soit  maitresses  de 
maison,  soit  institutrices.  Durant  ses 
annees  d’etude  a I’ecole  secondaire 
fran9aise,  P a pris  conscience  de  I’exis- 
tence  d’autres  professions  accessibles  aux 
femmes  mais  elle  n’a  encore  aucune 
carriere  en  vue.  Elle  estime  pour  I’instant 
qu’un  diplome  general  en  arts  est  toujours 
utile,  quoi  qu’on  fasse  par  la  suite.  De 
toute  fa9on,  il  reste  encore  quelques 
annees  avant  qu’elle  n’obtienne  son  di- 
plome et  elle  declara  en  riant  que  d’ici-la, 
elle  aurait  peut-etre  des  chances  de  se 
marier. 

C’est  deliberement  que  P a decide 
d’etudier  dans  une  universite  qui  offre  des 
cours  en  fran9ais.  Elle  declare  se  sentir 
plus  a raise  en  fran9ais  qu’en  anglais. 
D’ailleurs,  les  parents  eloignes  chez  qui 
elle  loge  pendant  I’annee  universitaire 
parlent  fran9ais  a la  maison,  tout  comme 
ses  propres  parents  et  ses  freres  et  soeurs. 
A I’universite,  les  amis  de  P sont  pour  la 
plupart  des  francophones  dont  elle  a fait 
connaissance  aux  cours.  Cependent,  P 
parle  couramment  I’anglais  et  I’utilise 
meme  au  besoin.  C’est  avec  beaucoup 


d’enthousiasme  que  P evoque  son  ecole 
secondaire  fran9aise  et  elle  estime  y avoir 
re9U  une  bonne  preparation  pour  entrer  a 
I’universite. 

Pour  un  certain  nombre  de  raisons 
P est  bien  representative  des  sujets  de 
sexe  feminin  qui  sont  inscrits  a I’universite: 
pendant  tout  son  secondaire  elle  a obtenu 
des  notes  superieures  a la  moyenne,  parmi 
ses  proches  on  compte  des  diplomes 
universitaires  ou  des  gens  qui  ont  frequente 
I’universite,  elle  ne  se  trouve  pas  dans  un 
programme  qui  debouche  sur  une  profes- 
sion bien  definie,  et  elle  n’a  pas  de  carriere 
precise  en  vue. 

Parmi  les  diplomes  de  sexe  masculin, 
considerons  le  cas  de  L.  Tout  en  ayant 
obtenu  de  tres  bonnes  notes  a I’ecole 
secondaire,  L fut  incapable  de  trouver  un 
emploi  dans  sa  ville  d’origine.  II  vint  done 
s’installer  a Toronto  chez  ses  cousins  et 
trouVa  un  travail  comme  garde  de  securite. 
Cette  occupation  dura  quelques  semaines 
jusqu’au  jour  ou  L obtint  un  emploi  dans 
une  banque. 

L’annonce  a laquelle  il  s’etait  interesse 
indiquait  qu’on  accorderait  la  preference 
aux  candidats  bilingues  et  par  consequent  il 
repondit  par  I’affirmative  lorsque  le  cher- 
cheur lui  demanda  si  le  fait  d’etre  bilingue 
I’avait  aide  a trouver  un  travail.  A ce 
propos,  L ajouta, comme  d’ailleurs 
plusieurs  autres  de  nos  sujets  de  recherche, 
que  certains  anglophones  ne  semblent  pas 
realiser  qu’il  existe  plusieurs  degres  de 
comj5etenceen  fran9ais.  Levoqua  le  fait 
que,  durant  I’entrevue  qu’on  lui  fit  passer 
avant  de  I’embaucher,  on  lui  demanda  s’il 
connaissait  le  fran9ais.  II  en  profita  alors 
pour  se  mettre  a parler  fran9ais  tout  en 
expliquant  que  e’etait  etait  sa  langue 
maternelle  et  qu’il  avait  d’ailleurs  etudie 
dans  des  ecoles  elementaire  et  secondaire 
francophones.  Le  directeur  du  personnel 
qui  I’interviewait  I’interrompit  alors  en 
disant  que  lui-meme  ne  comprenait  pas  un 
mot  de  fran9ais,  mais  que  d’apres  lui,  L 
semblait  parler  comme  un  francophone 
natif.  Selon  L I’efTet  aurait  ete  le  meme  si, 
etant  anglophone,  il  avait  ete  capable  de  dire 
les  seuls  mots  ‘la  plume  de  ma  tant.’  De 
toute  fa9on,  on  lui  accorda  le  poste. 

L dit  au  chercheur  qu’il  utilisait  unique- 
ment  I’anglais  dans  son  travail  mais  il 
supposait  qu’une  fois  terminee  sa  periode 
de  stage,  il  serait  transfere  dans  une 
section  ou  il  pourrait  mettre  a profit  sa 
connaissance  du  frau9ais.  L esperait 
pouvoir  etre  mute  dans  une  succursale 
situee  dans  une  agglomeration  plus  petite, 
si  possible  dans  Test  de  la  province,  car  il 
ne  se  plaisait  vraiment  pas  dans  une  ville 
comme  Toronto.  L garde  un  tres  bon 
souvenir  de  son  ancienne  ecole  secondaire 
et  dit  qu’il  apprecie  beaucoup  le  fait  qu’elle 
ait  ete  reservee  aux  eleves  francophones.  Il 
mentionna  que  des  membres  de  sa  famille 
plus  ages  que  lui  avaient  abandonne  leurs 
etudes  secondaires  sous  pretexte  que  les 
professeurs  de  leur  ecole  avaient  un  parti 
pris  en  faveur  des  anglophones  et  une 
tendance  de  sous-estimer  les  francophones. 
L lui-meme  se  demandait  s’il  serait  reste 
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cinq  ans  a I’ecole  secondaire  s’il  n’avait 
pas  eu  la  chance  d’aller  dans  une  ecole 
pour  francophones  ou  il  se  sentait  sur  un 
pied  d’egalite  avec  les  autres  eleves.  Bien 
qu’a  Toronto  depuis  seulement  quelques 
mois,  L commen^ait  a sentir  les  pressions 
du  milieu  anglais.  II  reconnut  avoir 
anglicise  I’orthographe  de  son  prenom  et  ne 
plus  se  donner  la  peine  de  reprendre  les 
gens  lorsqu’ils  pronon9aient  son  nom  de 
famille  a I’anglaise. 

Les  lecteurs  qui  s’interesseraient  a 
d'aiitres  exemples  peuvent  consulter  le 
rapport  de  decemhre  1 977  redige  en 
anglais  pour  le  Ministere  de  I’ Education 
qui  a suhventionne  ce  projet  franco- 
ontarien. 

Generalisations  a partir  de  I’etude  lon- 
gitudinale 

Comme  le  suggerent  les  exemples 
precedents,  les  2224  gar9ons  et  filles  qui 
constituent  les  sujets  de  cette  recherche 
sont  maintenant  de  jeunes  adultes  qui 
different  les  uns  des  autres  dans  leurs 
occupations,  leurs  interets,  et  leurs  at- 
titudes. Par  consequent,  il  y a des 
exceptions  a toutes  les  generalisations  que 
Ton  peut  tirer  de  cette  enquete. 

Mobilite  geographique 

En  faisant  abstraction  des  etudiants  qui 
frequentent  des  institutions  post- 
secondaires,  on  peut  observer  que  les 
jeunes  franco-ontariens  etudies  dans  ce 
projet  ont  tendance  a tester  a proximite  de 
leur  famille.  Meme  la  grande  majorite  de 
ceux  qui  ont  quitte  I’ecole  depuis  deux  ou 
trois  ans  continuent  a vivre  dans  leur 
communaute  d’origine.  Parmi  ceux  qui  se 
sont  installes  dans  des  grands  centres,  on 
trouve  trois  fois  plus  de  jeunes  gens  que  de 
jeunes  filles.  Les  possibilites  d’emploi  ont 
influence  certains  franco-ontariens  a quitter 
les  regions  rurales  de  Test  de  I’Ontario  pour 
aller  s’installer  a Ottawa,  tandis  que 
d’autres,  originaires  du  nord  de  I’Ontario 
se  sont  diriges  vers  Toronto.  Bien  que  nos 
sujets  aient  etudie  uniquement  dans  des 
ecoles  de  langue  fran9aise,  on  ne  constate 
aucune  tendance  de  leur  part  a aller 
s’etablir  dans  des  regions  francophones  de 
la  province  de  Quebec. 

Situation  d’emploi 

Les  sujetSi  pour  la  plupart,  quittent  I’ecole 
a une  periode  ou  le  chomage  est  relative- 
ment  eleve  et  il  est  difficile  d’evaluer  les 
consequences  de  cet  etat  de  fait  sur  leur 
situation  d’emploi.  On  se  contentera  done 
de  suggerer  quelques  raisons  pour  lesquel- 
les  certaines  jeunes  femmes  n’ont  pas 
d’emploi  remunere.  Parmi  les  sujets  de 
sexe  feminin,  une  sur  dix  n’a  jamais 
cherche  d’emploi  et  par  consequent  ne 
peut  pas  etre  consideree  comme  chomeuse 
au  sens  habituel  du  terme.  Ces  jeunes 
femmes  ne  sont  pas  inactives  puisqu’elles 
accomplissent  des  taches  domestiques; 
s’occupant  de  leur  bebe  ou  de  freres  et 
soeurs  plus  jeunes.  L’une  tient  la  maison 
d’un  oncle  veuf  et  s’occupe  de  ses  jeunes 
cousins.  Une  autre  vit  chez  ses  grands- 


parents  qui  sont  incapables  de  se  d6brouil- 
ler  seuls.  Il  n’est  pas  sur  que  ces  jeunes 
femmes  prendraient  un  emploi,  meme  s’il 
s’en  presentait  un.  En  general,  si  elles  ne 
sont  pas  deja  mariees,  elles  ont  des  projets 
de  manage  et  ne  con9oivent  pas  d’ autre 
occupation  que  celle  de  maitresse  de 
maison. 

Parmi  les  sujets  de  sexe  feminin,  une 
proportion  d’environ  quinze  pour  cent 
occupe  un  emploi  a temps  partiel  ou 
temporaire.  Ces  jeunes  femmes  qui  habi- 
tent  avec  leurs  families  tirent  un  peu 
d’argent  d’un  emploi  mais  pas  suf- 
fisamment  pour  etre  independantes 
financierement.  Par  exemple,  une  jeune 
femme  de  19  ans  aide  la  coiffeuse  locale  le 
samedi  en  faisant  les  shampooings  et  le 
menage  de  la  boutique.  C’est  sa  seule 
source  de  revenu.  Une  autre  jeune  femme 
garde  les  enfants  quatre  matinees  par 
semaine  chez  une  mere  de  famille  qui 
travaillant  la  nuit  comme  infirmiere,  a 
besoin  de  ses  matinees  pour  recuperer.  Un 
autre  sujet  est  caissiere  dans  un  grand 
magasin  deux  soirs  peir  semaine,  les  jours 
ou  le  magasin  reste  ouvert  plus  tard.  C’est 
son  seul  emploi  remunere.  La  plupart  des 
jeunes  femmes  de  cette  categorie  declarent 
qu ’elles  prefereraient  un  emploi  a temps 
complet  mais  qu’elles  ont  ete  incapables 
d’en  trouver  un  dans  leur  communaute 
d’origine.  Apparemment,  beaucoup  de 
parents  franco-ontariens  ne  desirent  pas 
que  leur  fille  celibataire  quitte  le  foyer  a 
moins  que  ce  ne  soit  pour  loger  chez  de  la 
parente.  Ces  jeunes  femmes  considerent 
leur  situation  actuelle  comme  temporaire 
puisqu’elles  comptent  se  marier  dans  un 
avenir  proche. 

Le  nombre  des  salaries  est  beaucoup 
plus  eleve  chez  nos  sujets  de  sexe 
masculin.  Sans  considerer  ceux  qui  fre- 
quentent des  etablissements  post- 
secondaires,  les  quelques  rares  cas  de 
deficience  physique  ou  mentale  et  ceux  qui 
travaillent  a la  ferme  ou  dans  toute  autre 
entreprise  familiale  depuis  qu’ils  ont  quitte 
I’ecole,  on  constate  qu’en  general,  les 
jeunes  gens  occupent  un  emploi  remunere 
a temps  complet  ou  en  tout  cas  font  tout 
leur  possible  pour  en  trouver  un.  Les 
sans-emploi  considerent  plutot  leur  situa- 
tion comme  passage  re.  Parmi  les  sujets  de 
sexe  masculin,  rares  sont  ceux  qui 
occupent  un  emploi  a temps  partiel  pour 
une  periode  assez  longue.  Ceci  ne  signifie 
pas  que  le  chomage  n’ait  jamais  cause  de 
problemes.  Dix-huit  pour  cent  des  sujets  de 
sexe  masculin  interroges  ont  declare  avoir 
ete  au  chomage  pendant  au  moins  un  mois 
depuis  leur  entree  sur  le  marche  du  travail. 
Cependant,  pour  cinq  pour  cent  d’entre  eux 
seulement,  les  periodes  de  chomage  ont  ete 
si  longues  ou  si  frequentes  qu’ils  ont 
travaille  moins  de  la  moitie  du  temps 
depuis  qu’ils  ont  quitte  I’ecole.  Les  risques 
de  chomage  sont  presque  la  moitie  moins 
eleves  pour  les  diplomes  (meme  en  tenant 
compte  du  point  de  vue  statistique  que  leur 
entree  sur  le  marche  du  travail  est 
beaucoup  plus  recente)  que  dans  le  cas  des 
‘drop-outs.’ 


Aspirations  professionnelles 
Les  reponses  au  questionnaire  rempli  en 
neuvieme  annee  revelaient  un  niveau 
d’aspiration  professionnelle  plutot  bas  pour 
les  sujets  des  deux  sexes  mais  tout 
particulierement  pour  les  filles.  Or  cette 
tendance  semble  se  confirmer  si  Ton 
examine  d’une  part  les  emplois  qu’occu- 
pent  actuellement  les  sujets  qui  ont  cesse 
d’etudier  et  d’autre  part  I’orientation  suivie 
par  ceux  qui  continuent  a etudier  dans  des 
programmes  post-secondaires.  On  peut 
noter  des  differences  dues  a la  variable 
sexe.  Les  gar9ons  travaillent  dans  des 
domaines  tres  varies;  par  exemple,  la 
construction,  les  mines,  la  police,  les 
transports,  I’armee,  les  usines,  et  les 
affaires.  Les  diplomes  ont  plus  de  chances 
que  les  ‘drop-outs’  de  se  retrouver  au 
gouvernement,  dans  le  commerce  ou  dans 
tout  autre  travail  de  bureau.  Presque  tous 
les  sujets  de  sexe  masculin  qui  frequentent 
les  colleges  communautaires  sont  inscrits 
dans  un  programme  qui  les  prepare  a un 
metier  specifique.  Ceux  qui  etudient  au 
niveau  universitaire  ont  deja  une  carriere 
en  vue:  pharmacie,  medecine  veterinaire, 
ou  agriculture. 

Par  contre,  les  filles  n’ont  aucune 
tendance  a s’orienter  vers  d’autres  occupa- 
tions que  celles  traditionnellement 
reservees  aux  femmes.  Leurs  annees 
d’adolescence  ont  pourtant  ete  marquees 
par  la  publicite  sur  la  Commission  Royale 
sur  le  statut  de  la  femme  au  Canada, 
r Annee  Internationale  de  la  femme,  et 
beaucoup  de  tentatives  officielles  en  vue 
d’elargir  les  horizons  professionnels  des 
Canadiennes.  Malgre  cela,  celles  qui  ont 
quitte  I’ecole  sont  devenues  menageres, 
employees  de  bureau,  serveuses,  ou 
vendeuses.  Celles  qui  continuent  a etudier 
dans  un  college  communautaire  choisissent 
des  programmes  tels  que  le  secretariat, 
I’enseignement  aux  jeunes  enfants,  et  la 
couture.  A part  celles  qui  etudient  en 
economie  domestique,  les  jeunes  filles 
inscrites  a des  cours  universitaires  n’ont 
pas  d’orientation  specifique  et  suivent  les 
cours  assez  generaux  de  la  Faculte  des 
Arts,  sans  avoir  d’idee  precise  sur  leur 
profession  eventuelle. 

Les  educateurs  franco-ontariens  qui  se 
sont  debattus  pour  1’ implantation  des 
ecoles  secondaires  de  langue  frau9aise  ne 
devraient  pas  etre  deconcertes  par  le  faible 
pourcentage  des  diplomes  revele  par  cette 
etude  longitudinale.  En  fait,  les  nouvelles 
ecoles  de  langue  frau9aise  sont  certainement 
plus  attirantes  pour  les  jeunes  franco- 
phones puisqu’ils  y restent  plus  longtemps 
qu’ils  ne  le  faisaient  auparavant  dans  les 
ecoles  publiques  anglaises.  Neanmoins,  il 
reste  beaucoup  a faire  pour  rehausser  le 
niveau  d’aspiration  professionnelle  qui  est 
encore  tres  bas  chez  les  jeunes  franco- 
ontariens,  surtout  chez  les  jeunes  filles.  Cet 
etat  de  fait  reflete  probablement  certains 
schemes  culturels  transmis  par  leur  com- 
munaute. Par  consequent,  une  telle  tache 
n’incombe  pas  seulement  aux  institutions 
scolaires. 
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Bruce  Cassie,  OISE  Niagara  Centre 


A Lesson  in  Consensus 


Student  Outcome 

The  students’  values  are  challenged  by  an  experi- 
ment in  group  consensus. 

Time 

One  period  (40  minutes). 

Procedure 

(1)  Introduce  class  to  Worksheet.  Before 
beginning  the  experiment,  (A),  (B),  and 
(C)  must  each  be  clearly  understood. 

(2)  Students  work  in  groups  of  5 — 7. 

(3)  Limit  time  in  the  groups  to  25  minutes;  groups 
must  reach  consensus  by  this  time. 

(4)  Groups  then  share  their  ordering  of  (B). 

WORKSHEET 
(A)  Birthday  Party! 

Situation: 

You  have  been  informed  by  your  parents  that 
you  may  invite  only  five  friends  to  your  birth- 
day party.  You  plan  to  proceed  with  the  party 
but  are  uncertain  which  of  your  friends  to 
invite. 

Task: 

Each  student  must  independently  decide  which 
five  (5)  friends  should  be  invited  to  the  party. 

Then,  in  small  groups,  attempt  to  reach  agree- 
ment (consensus)  as  to  those  who  will  receive 
invitations. 


Teacher: 

Since  there  are  no  correct  or  incorrect  answers, 
values  must  be  considered  in  rejecting  or  main- 
taining the  decisions.  (See  the  accompanying 
sheet  (B)  on  “Friends”). 

Similar  situations  could  be  created  for: 

(a)  an  industry  in  which  the  foreman  must 
declare  a surplus  worker. 

(b)  a private  club  limited  in  membership. 

(C)  Consensus 

Consensus  occurs  when  a group  reaches  the 
point  where  each  person  can  hve  with  the 
decision  and  support  it,  even  though  it  is  not 
exactly  what  he  or  she  wants. 

This  does  not  mean  that  all  of  the  group  must 
agree  but  that  everyone  is  in  fundamental  agree- 
ment. Therefore,  anyone  can  block  a decision 
by  objecting;  and  such  an  impasse  should  be 
looked  upon  as  one  needing  more  information, 
clarification  or  better  alternatives. 

Do  not  vote  since  there  are  no  ‘winners’  or 
‘losers’.  Discussion  is  the  key  since  either  the 
group  wins  or  no  one  wins. 

Listen  and  pay  attention  to  what  others  say, 
since  the  team  needs  all  the  information  it 
can  get. 


(B)  Friends 

1 . the  son  of  your  parents’  closest  friends  — a boy  in  your 
class  at  school. 

2.  an  acquaintance  (Mary  Ellen)  who,  to  your  surprise, 
recently  invited  you  to  her  birthday  party. 

3.  a new  boy  in  your  class  who  appears  to  be  very  poor  . . . 
has  no  friends. 

4.  the  class  cut-up  who  does  very  poorly  in  school  but  makes 
everyone  laugh  ...  a real  comic. 

5.  your  best  friend  — he  understands  you  and  might  under- 
stand if  he  were  not  invited. 

6.  a girl  whom  you  have  known  since  Kindergarten ; you 
went  to  school  with  her  on  your  first  day;  a good  friend. 

7.  a very  close  friend  — whom  you  admire  and  respect  . . . 
he  didn’t  invite  you  to  his  party. 

8.  a girl  you  know  but  do  not  chum  around  with;  you  told 
her  recently  she  could  come  to  your  birthday,  but  that 
was  before  your  parents  said  you  could  invite  only  five. 

9.  An  exchange  student  from  another  province;  you  are 
responsible  for  entertaining  him  on  the  day  of  your 
party. 

Reasons 


Decisions 


IS 


INFORMATION  SERVIOES 
FOR  ONTARIO  EDUOATION 


Shirley  Wigmore 
Chief  Librarian,  OISE 


Since  the  Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in 
Education  has  as  one  of  its  objectives  the 
provision  of  a range  of  information  and 
advisory  services  which  shall  be  accessible 
to  educators  throughout  the  province 
(particularly  through  the  Office  of  Field 
Development  and  the  Institute’s  local  field 
centres),  it  is  most  appropriate  that  the 
OISE  Library  support  that  objective  in  its 
particular  outreach  services. 

The  services  and  collections  described  in 
this  article  are  intended  for  the  use  of  the 
practising  classroom  teacher,  the  coor- 
dinator, the  principal,  and  the  board 
administrator.  Sometimes  we  receive  re- 
quests from  individuals  who  need  informa- 
tion which  will  be  immediately  useful  to 
them  in  carrying  out  their  personal 
professional  role.  At  other  times  we  assist 
groups  who  are  engaged  in  some  planning 
project  — for  example,  the  study  of  a 
problem  in  curriculum  development  or 
objectives  for  coordinating  a group  of 
schools  within  a system. 

The  Curriculum  Resources  Collection 
In  this  collection,  the  Library  brings 
together  a range  of  curriculum  materials 
both  innovative  and  useful.  Diverse  mate- 
rials, including  conventional  textbooks  and 
multimedia  presentations  in  kit  form,  span 
the  school  program  from  preschool  re- 
sources to  senior  secondary  level.  The 
staff  of  the  curriculum  resources  collection 
scan  a great  deal  of  current  information 
about  curriculum  development;  as  a result, 
they  are  able  to  suggest  materials  appro- 
priate to  varying  needs  and  to  advise  how  to 


contact  particular  teams  working  in  cur- 
riculum development  or  from  what  publish- 
ing sources  to  obtain  materials. 

Curriculum  Guides.  Among  its  many 
materials,  the  Curriculum  Resources  staff 
collects  and  retains  published  curriculum 
guides  for  Ontario  and  all  the  Canadian 
provinces,  through  which  programs  may  be 
compared  and  contrasted.  In  future,  we 
hope  also  to  develop  more  information 
about  local  Ontario  curriculum  guidelines 
which  have  been  prepared  in  individual 
school  systems. 

Circular  14.  A display  collection  of  all 
materials  approved  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  Ontario  by  the  Ontario  Ministry  of 
Education  is  avaUable  for  consultation  and 
study.  This  display  collection  is  regularly 
supplemented  by  new  materials  as  ap- 
proval for  them  is  granted. 

Seminars.  Space  is  provided  in  which 
curriculum  study  groups  can  arrange  to 
meet  and  study  particular  types  of  cur- 
riculum materials.  Arrangements  may  be 
made  for  consultation  with  Institute  or 
Library  staff;  alternatively,  groups  may 
provide  their  own  resource  leaders. 

Historical  Materials 

As  well  as  maintaining  materials  about 
current  education  activities,  it  is  our 
responsibility  to  keep  and  add  to  our 
special  collections  interesting  resources 
which  tell  about  the  development  of 
education  in  Ontario.  Two  of  these  special 
collections  are  described  below. 

Ontario  Teachers’  Federation  Centennial 
Collection.  This  includes  the  historical 
textbook  collection  (formerly  known  as  the 


Douglass  Collection)  and  other  historical 
materials  gathered  by  the  Federation  as  a 
centennial  project.  The  coUection  is  par- 
ticularly useful  in  representing  the  history 
of  Ontario  teacher  education,  including  the 
manual  series  which  was  used  for  instruc- 
tion in  the  early  years  of  our  teacher 
education  colleges. 

Ontario  History  of  Education  Collection. 
This  includes  textbooks  authorized  or 
approved  for  use  in  the  schools  of  Ontario 
following  the  system  instigated  by  Egerton 
Ryerson  in  1846.  The  collection  is  regularly 
supplemented  with  recent  materials  no 
longer  listed  in  the  current  Circular  14 
approval  lists.  These  textbooks,  like  those 
of  the  OTF  Centennial  collection,  are 
valuable  sources  of  historical  information 
with  reference  to  both  the  printed  text  and 
the  illustrations. 

As  additional  old  textbooks  are  dis- 
covered, it  is  our  objective  to  complete 
the  collection. 

Borrowing  Materials  from  OISE 
The  OISE  Library  coUection  is,  of  course, 
in  active  use  throughout  the  year  by  the 
students  registered  for  graduate  programs 
at  OISE  and  by  Institute  staff  conducting 
research  projects.  But  we  wish  to  make  the 
collection  useful  to  other  users  as  well,  and 
those  with  access  within  the  local  Toronto 
area  may  wish  to  make  application  for 
personal  borrowing.  Those  who  live 
f^urther  away  and  who  wish  to  borrow 
particular  materials  may  arrange  to  do  so 
oil  interlibrary  loan  — either  through  their 
local  school  system’s  professional  library 
or  through  their  local  public  library.  When 
we  receive  requests  channelled  in  this  way, 
we  are  able  to  advise  the  local  library 
whether  we  hold  the  materials  requested 
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and  whether  they  are  available  for  borrow- 
ing. 

i| 

1'^  Information  about  Library  Holdings  and 
Cataloguing 

' ^ OISE  Library  participates  in  the  on-line 
cataloguing  information  network  of  the 
Campus  Union  Catalogue,  University  of 
Toronto.  In  future,  OISE  Libreuy  holdings 
will  appear  in  the  forthcoming  editions  and 
supplements  of  the  University  of  Toronto 
• Library’s  microform  catalogue,  which  is 
available  for  purchase  in  both  microfilm 
and  microfiche  formats.  At  the  present 
time,  the  'Cataloguing  Network’  of  the 
Professional  Education  Libraries  (PEL) 
has  concluded  an  agreement  for  access  to 
the  records  of  the  OISE  Library  through 
the  University  of  Toronto  Library  Automa- 
tion Systems  (UTLAS).  The  PEL  group 
includes  professional  libraries  of  the 
Scarborough,  Toronto,  York  Borough,  and 
York  County  boards  of  education,  and 
those  of  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Education 
and  the  Ontario  Ministry  of  Colleges  and 
Universities. 

It  will  also  be  possible  for  other  groups 
of  libraries  to  become  associated  as  user 
groups  for  mutual  access  to  library 
records. 

Library  Reference  Services 
For  more  than  twelve  years  the  OISE 
Library  has  participated  in  providing  a 
reference  service  to  inquirers  beyond  our 
own  OISE  community  of  staff  and 
students.  Questions  arrive  by  telephone  or 
letter,  or  are  posed  by  individuals  on  our 
library  doorstep.  Our  objective  is  to 
provide  concrete  information  which  the 
questioner  can  readily  put  to  use,  and  this 
concept  of  service  has  now  been  organized 
as  RISE. 


Research  Information  Sen’ice  for  Educa- 
tion ( RISE) 

Most  individuals  making  a request  usually 
prefer  to  be  provided  with  a selection  of 
articles  to  read  rather  than  a reading  list  of 
items  they  must  secure  — and  without  a 
particular  knowledge  of  which  will  be  most 
useful.  Consequently,  we  set  out  to 
provide  an  ‘information  package’  in  re- 
sponse to  questions;  this  package  may 
include  a definition  of  the  problem, 
selected  photocopies  of  relevant  informa- 
tion, and  various  references  directing  the 
individual  to  further  sources  of  information 
— either  to  reading  sources  in  addition  to 
those  already  provided  or  to  individuals  or 
groups  with  specialized  knowledge. 

The  RISE  service  acknowledges  that 
many  individuals  in  Ontario  education 
institutions  (and  those  working  in  non- 
institutional  settings,  such  as  community 
projects  and  voluntary  agencies)  need  to 
obtain  expert  library  assistance  for  a wide 
range  of  interests  and  problems  encoun- 
tered in  their  daily  work.  Such  topics  may 
require  a quite  detailed  and  thorough 
search  through  indexes  and  abstracts  in 
education  and  related  fields.  This  may 
involve  both  the  on-line  search  of 
computer-based  records  (where  these  are 
available  and  relevant)  and  the  ‘manual’ 
search  of  numerous  other  sources  not 
included  in  the  various  recently  established 
computer-network  information  systems. 

When  such  searches  require  an  hour  or 
more  of  staff  time,  RISE  contracts  with  the 
individual  or  group  for  work  to  be  done  — 
current  rate  is  $12  an  hour,  plus  the  costs 
for  photocopying  or  for  specific  computer 
searches.  Some  representative  topics  hand- 
led by  RISE  include  ‘The  Role  of  the 
Teacher  in  School  Decision-Making,’  ‘The 
Optimum  Size  of  Secondary  Schools,’  and 


‘Curriculum  Materials  for  Values  Educa- 
tion.’ A leaflet  describing  RISE  literature 
searches  will  be  sent  to  interested  inquir- 
ers. In  addition,  any  board  of  education 
wishing  to  supplement  its  local  professional 
library  services  may  arrange  to  have  a 
sequence  of  reference  inquiries  planned  for 
searching  throughout  the  year. 

Where  to  Go  and  Who  to  Ask? 

Groups  wishing  to  participate  in  planned 
activities  at  OISE  — during  professional 
development  days,  for  example  — should 
contact  the  Conference  Office,  12th  Floor, 
OISE.  Such  planned  activities  may  include 
a general  tour  of  the  Library  or  a special 
program  within  the  Library  such  as  a 
seminar  with  curriculum  materials. 

Groups  or  individuals  who  are  seeking 
special  assistance  with  Curriculum  Re- 
sources should  contact  the  librarian,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Marks. 

Those  who  need  reference  assistance, 
and  in  particular  the  special  services 
provided  by  RISE,  should  call  or  write  to 
Linda  Corman,  the  librarian  in  charge  of 
that  project. 

You  are  reminded  that  the  Institute  has 
Field  Centre  offices  at  Toronto,  Ottawa, 
Peterborough,  London,  St.  Catharines, 
Kitchener,  Sudbury,  Thunder  Bay,  North 
Bay,  and  Timmins.  The  location  and 
telephone  numbers  of  these  offices  are 
listed  in  your  local  telephone  directory. 
Members  of  staff  at  the  Field  Centre  offices 
know  about  our  library  collection  and 
services;  they  may  assist  you  in  directing 
inquiries  to  the  Library  and  in  putting  into 
action  the  information  provided. 

General  questions  about  the  Library  or 
suggestions  for  services  you  would  like  us 
to  consider  should  be  directed  to  Jan 
Schmidt,  Librarian  for  Public  Services,  or 
to  Shirley  Wigmore,  Chief  Librarian.  The 
Institute  Library  is  located  at  252  Bloor 
Street  West,  Toronto  M5S  1V6.  Telephone 
(416)  923-6641. 
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Canadian  Politics 


D.  M.  Page 
Historical  Division 

Department  of  External  Affairs,  Canada 


‘Canadian  Government  — Policy  and 
Process’  is  an  eighteen-part  series  of 
half-hour  interviews  with  twenty-two 
prominent  Canadians  about  the  offices  they 
hold  and  how  they  fit  into  or  see  the 
Canadian  political  mosaic.  With  the  excep- 
tion of  the  interviews  on  political  culture, 
which  are  more  open-ended  and  range  over 
a variety  of  personal  insights  and  historical 
events,  every  interview  is  structured  to  do 
the  following:  explore  the  political  role  of 
the  person  interviewed;  describe  the 
political  processes  surrounding  that  role; 


and  treat  problems  or  issues  facing  that 
person. 

The  series  was  conceived,  written,  and 
produced  by  Professor  F.  Conrad  Raabe  of 
the  Political  Science  Department  of  Loyola 
University  in  New  Orleans  with  the 
financial  assistance  of  the  United  States 
Endowment  for  the  Humanities  and  the 
Department -of  External  Affairs,  Canada. 

In  teaching  his  course  on  North  American 
Political  Experiences,  Professor  Raabe 
became  aware  of  the  lack  of  current 
explanations  about  Can;ada  that  were 
relevant  to  American  students.  In  the 
interviews,  which  he  conducted  between 
May  and  July  1977,  this  American  educator 
has  attempted  to  fill  a gap;  in  so  doing  he 
has  produced  a unique  educational  tool 
that  will  be  of  interest  to  Canadian  students 
and  teachers  as  well. 

The  series  is  aimed  at  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  levels  of  American  college 
students  who  are  studying  the  Canadian 
political  system  for  the  first  time,  but 
senior  Canadian  high  school  students  who 
have  a greater  familiarity  with  the  Cana- 
dian system  could  also  benefit  from  the 
insights  offered  by  the  office  holder.  The 
interviews  are  designed  as  supplementary 
teaching  aids  that  bring  the  too  often  dry 
subject  of  Government  to  life  through  the 
words  and  actions  of  the  actors  them- 
selves. For  students  who  have  a basic 
understanding  of  the  Government,  the 


interviews  will  provide  valuable  insight  and 
resources  for  further  group  and  individual 
study.  They  are  designed  to  be  informative 
rather  than  provocative  and  are  not  meant 
to  compete  with  yesterday’s  television 
news  clip.  A few  of  the  interviewees  will 
be  of  interest  to  teachers  of  Contemporary 
Canadian  and  World  Concerns  in  grades  9 
and  10,  but  it  must  be  emphasized  that  only 
students  at  that  level  possessing  a good 
basic  knowledge  would  find  them  pro- 
fitable. To  assist  teachers  in  their  work, 
Professor  Raabe  has  written  an  88-page 
manual  that  summarizes  each  interview, 
provides  background  information  about  the 
interviewee  and  his  office,  and  offers 
bibliographic  references  for  further  read- 
ing. 

Those  interviewed  were  chosen  for  their 
experience  and  knowledge  of  the  Canadian 
political  system  as  a whole.  Thus  every 
interview  gives  the  viewer  both  a personal 
and  an  academic  view  of  the  Canadian 
body  politic.  The  series  is  divided  into 
eight  parts: 

1.  Political  milieu 

2.  Parliament 

3.  The  Executive 

4.  Interest  groups 

5.  Federalism 

6.  The  Crown 

7.  The  Judiciary  and  Constitution 

8.  Urban  Government 

Within  each  part,  interviews  are  grouped 
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according  to  their  relationship  to  the  other 
interviews.  The  part  on  political  milieu, 
perceived  from  the  twin  perspectives  of  the 
media  and  the  political  arena,  gives  a 
general  framework  for  understanding  the 
milieu  in  which  the  Canadian  political 
system  operates.  Television  journalist 
Bruce  Phillips  and  Claude  Ryan  (in  his 
former  role  as  editor  of  Le  Devoir)  share 
their  observations  on  Canadian  national 
identity  problems.  T.  C.  Douglas  and  John 
Diefenbaker,  elder  statesmen  in  Canadian 
politics,  consider  political  developments 
since  World  War  I which  have  affected 
society  and  transformed  it.  These  subjec- 
tive assessments  provide  an  excellent  basis 
for  discussion  as  to  what  a Canadian  is  in  a 
social  and  political  sense.  Because  of  the 
overview  presented,  both  of  these  cas- 
settes are  suitable  for  grades  9 and  10 
viewing. 

Canada’s  parliamentary  structure  in- 
fluences the  nature  and  style  of  politics. 
Particularly  significant  is  the  House  of 
Commons  and  its  procedures.  James 
Jerome,  Speaker  of  the  House,  begins  this 
part  with  a description  of  the  nature  of 
debate  and  day-to-day  operations  in  the 
House.  The  engine  of  Parliament  is 
party-political  interaction,  which  is  cov- 
ered in  interviews  with  representatives 
from  the  three  opposition  parties:  former 
Opposition  leader  Robert  Stanfield  on 
behalf  of  the  Progressive  Conservatives, 
Edward  Broadbent  as  leader  of  the  New 
Democratic  Party,  and  now  deceased 
leader  of  the  Social  Credit  Party  Andre- 
Gilles  Fortin.  Here  the  concepts  of 
Government  and  Loyal  Opposition  are 
highlighted.  Backbenchers,  the  committee 
system,  discipline,  and  the  Senate  are 
covered  by  Progressive  Conservative 
backbencher  from  Prince  Edward  Island 
David  MacDonald,  Liberal  backbencher 
from  Quebec  Maurice  Dupras  and  Senator 
Eugene  Forsey.  Together,  all  these  tapes 
introduce  the  various  elements  in  the 
Canadian  rule-making  process  from  the 
perspective  of  Parliament.  These  cassettes 
could  also  be  used  for  a briefing  prior  to  a 
visit  to  Ottawa. 


From  a Cabinet  Minister’s  point  of  view. 
Cabinet  and  Government  are  discussed  by 
Secretary  of  State  for  External  Affairs 
Donald  Jamieson.  The  Executive  from  a 
bureaucratic  perspective  is  discussed  by 
Deputy  Minister  of  Consumer  and  Corpo- 
rate Affairs  Sylvia  Ostry.  The  other  tapes 
in  this  part  deal  with  the  bureaucracy’s 
relationship  to  Cabinet,  a Canadian  reg- 
ulatory agency,  the  Foreign  Investment 
Review  Agency,  and  Crown  Corporations. 
The  Chairman  of  Canada’s  national  oil 
company  (Petro  Canada)  explains  how 
Crown  Corporations  come  into  existence, 
how  they  operate,  and  their  relationship  to 
private  industry.  He  also  includes  an 
explanation  of  Canada’s  energy  policy. 

From  the  Foreign  Investment  Review 
Agency,  Gorse  Howarth  explains  the 
operations  of  this  special  agency  and  its 
relation  to  Cabinet. 

Representation  of  interests,  an  integral 
part  of  any  democratic  political  system,  is 
considered  in  the  Canadian  context 
through  interviews  with  Dennis  MacDer- 
mott,  leader  of  the  United  Automobile 
Workers  of  Canada  and  the  Canadian 
Labour  Congress  and  W.  O.  Twaits,  one  of 
the  founders.of  the  Business  Council  on 
National  Issues  and  former  chief  executive 
officer  of  Imperial  Oil  Limited.  Each 
discusses  how  his  group  is  organized  and 
the  role  it  plays  in  affecting  public  policy. 

Canadian  provincial  government  and 
problems  of  federalism  are  covered  in  two 
tapes.  Saskatchewan  Premier  Allan 
Blakeney  describes  provincial  government 
and  politics  from  a prairie  point  of  view, 
while  Quebec  Minister  of  Intergovernmen- 
tal Affairs  Claude  Morin  considers 
Quebec’s  development  within  confedera- 
tion, and  his  government’s  desire  for 
political  sovereignty. 

The  portion  on  the  Crown  in  Canada 
contains  one  interview  in  which  Roland 
Michener,  former  Governor  General,  ex- 
plains what  the  monarchy  means  to  Canada, 
its  historical  development,  and  the  powers 
of  the  Governor  General. 

Canada’s  judicial  system  is  complex,  and 
a reflection  of  the  nation’s  bicultural 


tradition.  In  this  interview.  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada,  Bora  Laskin,  describes  and 
explains  the  effects  of  federalism  and 
constitutionalism  on  the  Canadian  legal 
system. 

In  the  last  part,  urban  problems  are 
viewed  from  the  perspective  of  Canada’s 
largest  city,  Toronto.  Chairman  of  Met- 
ropolitan Toronto  Paul  Godfrey  explains 
how  Metro  was  created,  the  problems  it 
faces,  and  the  unique  structures  of 
government  it  has  to  deal  with  in  its  urban 
problems. 

The  series  is  available  in  two  formats. 
Individual  interviews  or  the  entire  series 
are  available  on  audio  cassettes,  along  with 
the  manual,  from  Publications  Sales, 
Ontario  Institute  for  Studies  in  Education, 
252  Bloor  Street  West,  Toronto  M5S  I V6. 
Information  concerning  the  acquisition  of 
three-quarter  inch  color  video  cassettes 
can  be  obtained  by  writing  to  Miss  Lucile 
Bishop,  Sponsored  Program  Division,  Na- 
tional Film  Board,  150  Kent  Street,  Ottawa 
KIA  0M9. 

So  often  teachers  have  had  to  adapt 
interviews  produced  for  other  audiences  to 
the  classroom  setting  or  the  research 
requirements  of  student  projects  with,  at 
best,  mixed  results.  These  interviews  are 
designed  for  the  classroom  and  answer  the 
questions  that  students  have  as  if  they 
themselves  were  asking  them.  Whether  it 
be  for  research,  classroom  or  group 
instruction,  or  seminars,  these  cassettes 
offer  a fascinating  examination  of  how  the 
actors  themselves  perceive  their  stage  — 
an  excellent  device  for  the  behind-the- 
scenes  teacher  and  prompter  in  the 
learning  process.  With  a federal  election  in 
the  offing,  a possible  trip  to  Ottawa,  an 
exchange  visit  to  Quebec  or  Saskatchewan, 
and  above  all  a curriculum  featuring  an 
understanding  of  the  Canadian  Govern- 
ment system  in  mind,  these  cassettes 
become  a helpful  addition  to  curriculum 
resources. 
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Review 


Introdneing  Art  History: 
A Qaide  for  Teachers 


John  A.  E.  Bennett 

Coordinator,  Visual  Arts  Department 

Toronto  Board  of  Education 

When  I was  approached  to  write  a review 
of  Michael  McCarthy’s  new  book,  I 
hesitated  because  I was  not  convinced  that 
there  existed  a need  for  such  a teachers’ 
guide.  Do  the  student  teachers  in  college 
and  in  the  faculties  of  education  not 
receive  sufficient  information  to  enable 
them  to  set  up  their  own  programs? 

With  this  reservation  in  mind,  I read 
Introducing  Art  History  from  cover  to 
cover.  As  I proceeded,  I came  to  see  that 
while  an  exceptional  secondary  school 
teacher  might  very  well  design  a good 
course  of  study  in  art  history  without  Dr. 
McCarthy’s  aid,  he  or  she  might  do  a much 
better  job  with  it. 

The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was 
the  spirit  of  the  book.  Michael  McCarthy’s 
own  love  of  the  subject  shines  through. 
Even  more  important,  he  seems  to  have  a 
feeling  for  our  young  people,  who  will  be 
not  just  the  recipients  of  art  information 
but  active  participants,  aware  that  art  is  a 
vital  part  of  day-to-day  living.  Dr.  McCar- 
thy knows  that  slide  courses  can  be  deadly 
and  he  says  so:  ‘Because  slides  are 
essentially  artificial  the  teacher  must  . . . 
try  to  keep  in  view  the  need  to  restore  the 
reality  of  the  work  of  art  by  stressing  the 
qualities  of  the  medium  in  which  it  is 
executed  and  the  physical  setting  for  which 
it  was  created.’ 

The  author  suggests  an  organization 
framework  for  a four-year  introductory 
course,  and  he  offers  two  model  programs: 
the  three-term  plan  and  the  two-term  plan. 
The  second  of  course  is  the  one  for  the 
semestered  school.  Dr.  McCarthy,  how- 
ever, really  should  not  refer  to  one-third  of 
a year  as  a semester. 

He  reminds  us  that  there  is  never  enough 
time  to  ‘introduce  the  students  to  examples 
of  every  artist’s  work  or  to  the  works  of 
each  great  artist,’  and  he  suggests  that 
students  be  given  ‘reference  points  around 
which  to  organize  new  knowledge.' 

In  both  plans  he  allots  a term  to  the 
study  of  North  American  Art  in  the  first 
year.  Very  sensibly,  in  the  three-year  plan, 
he  places  contemporary  North  American 
Art  in  the  second  year,  after  which  a 
number  of  students  are  likely  to  leave 
school  altogether  or  change  their  cur- 
riculum option. 

Dr.  McCarthy  also  places  the  Architec- 
ture and  Design  courses  in  the  first  two 
years  and  advises  teachers  to  encourage 
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students  to  make  the  most  of  their  local 
surroundings,  which  are  too  often  taken  for 
granted.  He  points  out  that  as  well  as 
public  and  domestic  buildings,  the  ‘objects 
of  work  and  recreation,  the  car  and  the 
bicycle,  the  chair  and  the  couch,  the  desk, 
the  work-table,  and  the  dining  table,  are 
the  outcome  not  merely  of  function  but 
also  of  taste.’ 

Too  often  teachers  of  the  so-called  fine 
arts  neglect  the  popular  arts  of  film  and 
photography.  When  we  stop  to  think  of  the 
impact  a single  motion  picture  may  have  on 
millions  of  viewers  throughout  the  world, 
we  realize  that  secondary  school  students 
should  begin  to  develop  a critical  aware- 
ness in  this  area. 

One  of  the  keys  to  designing  a good 
history  of  art  program  is  flexibility.  ‘No 
period,’  we  are  told,  ‘has  a greater  claim  to 
attention  than  any  other,  but  circumstances 
may  make  it  more  appropriate  to  choose 
one  period  of  history  over  another  for 
study  at  a given  point.’  The  author  outlines 
the  major  factors  that  should  determine  the 
content  of  individual  courses:  the  teacher’s 
background,  local  interests,  the  works 
available  for  direct  study,  other  subjects 
the  class  is  taking,  and  the  time  available. 

While  Dr.  McCarthy’s  framework  is 
chronological,  he  is  also  a believer  in 
alternative  approaches,  and  he  explores  in 
some  detail  the  advantages  and  drawbacks 
of  three  of  these:  the  thematic,  the 
biographical,  and  the  monograph  approach. 


I feel  that  had  he  included  models  of 
students’  biographical  and  monograph 
studies  such  examples  would  have  been 
more  helpful. 

Part  2,  Introducing  Art  History,  deals 
with  program  content.  Here  the  author 
devotes  ten  pages  to  each  of  the  four  years, 
and  he  looks  at  the  courses  intensively.  I 
like  what  he  says  about  notebooks,  which 
he  considers  essential  for  every  art  history 
student:  ‘In  it  the  students  should  record 
the  works  studied,  their  dimensions, 
medium  and  support,  their  date  of  execu- 
tion, and  their  original  and  present 
locations.  To  this  they  can  add  any 
pertinent  information  about  sources.  It  is 
important  that  such  information  be  sought 
out  by  the  student  rather  than  copied  down 
from  dictation  by  the  teacher  or  from  the 
textbook.’ 

Here  are  some  excerpts  from  the  section 
on  Contemporary  North  American  Art: 

The  class  should  not  be  given  the 
impression  that  the  arts  of  the  contempo- 
rary world  are  totally  different  from  those 
of  earlier  centuries. 

Contrary  to  the  general  belief,  young 
people  do  not  like  modern  art  as  a rule. 

A stock  response  to  the  paintings  of 
Jackson  Pollock  or  Mark  Rothko  is  that  a 
kid  sister  could  do  as  well.  Their  favorite 
painters  are  commonly  the  realists  of 
various  persuasions,  the  magic  realists, 
photo-realists,  and  super-realists. 

And  the  author  goes  on  to  speak  of  art  and 
show  business  and  the  students’  fear  of 
being  duped. 

I think  that  this  section  on  program 
content  would  have  been  enhanced  by 
including  a larger  number  of  black  and 
white  reproductions.  There  are  only  six  of 
them  for  twelve  courses,  and  it  is 
unfortunate  that  Sandro  Botticelli’s  The 
Adoration  of  the  Magi  should  find  itself  in 
North  American  Painting  to  1950. 

In  Part  3,  Dr.  McCarthy  deals  with 
Classroom  Practices.  Here  he  gives  the 
new  teacher  practical  tips  on  physical 
arrangements,  equipment  and  resources, 
on  lesson  planning  and  textbook  use,  on 
strategies  of  presentation  and  field  trips, 
and  on  evaluation.  The  author  includes 
three  appendices. 

Appendix  1 describes  the  Advanced 
Placement  Program  of  the  College  En- 
trance Examination  Board  in  the  United 
States.  (Let’s  hope  this  information  doesn’t 
drain  away  too  much  Canadian  talent.) 
Appendix  2,  Art  History  and  Interdiscip- 
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linary  Studies,  offers  a splendid  model  for 
a final  two-year  program  devised  by  a 
secondary  school  teacher,  one  Ann  Stin- 
ner,  who  I feel  should  be  more  fully 
identified  and  credited.  In  Appendix  3,  The 
Use  of  Local  Examples,  the  teacher  is 
given  good  ideas  on  how  to  investigate  and 
analyse  the  styles  of  buildings  in  the 
community.  Dr.  McCarthy  limits  his 
illustrations  to  church  architecture  within 
seventy-five  miles  of  Toronto. 


The  Guide  includes  a list  of  sources  for 
slides,  films,  and  other  visual  aids  and  also 
a selected  bibliography. 

As  the  author  points  out  at  the  beginning 
of  the  book,  the  study  of  art  history  over 
the  years  has  suffered  widespread  neglect. 
And  now  that  more  and  more  emphasis  is 
being  placed  on  studio  activities  in  the 
secondary  schools,  the  intellectual  aspects 
of  art  will  be  further  ignored  unless  the 
students  are  turned  on  by  imaginative 


teaching.  Dr.  McCarthy’s  Guide  will  help 
to  remedy  this  situation. 

The  book  has  the  prestigious  endorse- 
ment of  H.  W.  Janson,  one  of  the  great 
scholars  in  the  field. 

Note:  Introducing  Art  History:  A Guide  for 
Teachers  is  published  by  OISE  at  $10.95. 
Copies  are  available  from  Publications 
Sales,  OISE,  252  Bloor  Street  West, 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1V6. 
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Fred  Yacula,  Principal 
Schumacher  Public  School 
Timmins,  Ontario 

Schumacher  Public  School  is  one  of  ten 
elementary  schools  under  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Timmins  Board  of  Education  in 
Northern  Ontario  — that  part  of  Canada 
which  we  affectionately  refer  to  as  ‘God’s 
Country.’  The  student  population,  ranging 
from  junior  kindergarten  to  grade  8, 
includes  an  enrolment  of  75  students  in  the 
intermediate  division.  Three  homeroom 
teachers  are  assigned  to  grades  7 and  8 
classes,  with  support  staffing  in  the 
instrumental  music  and  physical  education 
programs. 

Up  to  and  including  the  1976-77  school 
year,  all  students  received  a fifteen-minute 
recess  break  in  the  morning  as  well  as  in 
the  afternoon.  These  recess  breaks  created 
some  problems  among  the  students  of  the 
intermediate  division;  rough  and  unsafe 
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conduct  during  play;  and  a fragmented 
timetable  which  made  it  difficult  to 
schedule  uninterrupted  periods  in  various 
subjects.  We  felt  that  the  abolition  of  the 
regular  recess  periods  in  the  intermediate 
division  would  help  resolve  these  prob- 
lems. However,  since  busing  schedules 
made  it  impossible  to  compensate  with  an 
earlier  dismissal,  we  had  to  address 
ourselves  to  some  form  of  trade-off  for 
these  students. 

Planning 

During  the  1976-77  school  year,  after 
reading  the  available  educational  literature 
and  consulting  with  Ministry  of  Education 
personnel,  the  principal  and  the  teachers  of 
the  intermediate  division  at  Schumacher 
decided  to  implement  an  electives  program 
for  these  students.  The  program  would  be 
held  on  one  afternoon  each  week,  begin- 
ning in  the  1977-78  school  year. 

After  much  discussion,  it  was  agreed 
that  the  activities  in  this  program  would 
relate  to  experiences  which  students, 
regardless  of  their  academic  abilities, 
would  benefit  from  in  their  adult  lives 
(education  as  a lifelong  process);  which  did 
not  impose  limitations  related  to  sex-role 
stereotypes;  which  permitted  students  to 
choose  activities  that  interested  them 
(decision-making  experiences);  which 
functioned  without  formal  evaluation  of 
individual  achievement  (learning  as  an 
enjoyable  experience);  and  which  allowed 
students  and  teachers  to  interact  with  each 
other  as  active  participants. 

The  planning  committee  agreed  with  the 
program’s  objectives,  but  they  soon  identi- 
fied a problem  which  had  to  be  overcome. 
Since  it  was  felt  that  the  success  of  such  a 
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program  depended  on  groups  ranging  from 
eight  to  fifteen  students,  obviously  the 
three  homeroom  teachers  could  not  con- 
duct such  activities  alone,  and  it  would  be 
necessary  to  recruit  additional  personnel. 
Because  of  differentiated  staffing  in  the 
school  and  the  principal’s  desire  to  become 
involved,  three  additional  teachers  were 
introduced  into  the  program’s  plans.  In 
addition  it  was  agreed  to  further  reduce  the 
size  of  each  group  (and  consequently 
increase  the  number  of  program  choices  for 
each  student)  by  utilizing  available  exper- 
tise in  the  community. 

In  June  of  the  197^77  school  year,  we 
felt  that  we  had  established  an  organiza- 
tional framework  from  which  more  specific 
program  planning  could  proceed.  How- 
ever, to  be  fair  to  the  students,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  out  from  them  if  they 
would  be  willing  to  trade  off  recess  breaks 
for  an  electives  program.  After  describing 
our  plan  to  them,  we  received  unanimous 
approval  to  go  ahead. 

Implementation 

With  commitment  to  the  program  from 
both  students  and  teachers,  the  planning 
team  developed  a comprehensive  list  of 
suggested  activities  which,  along  with  the 
program  plans,  was  distributed  to  the 
parents.  A campaign  to  recruit  volunteers 
from  the  community  was  initiated,  and  by 
mid-September  of  the  1977-78  school  year, 
the  first  of  a four-semestered  program  of 


activities  was  launched. 

The  first  eight-week  block  of  activities 
was  conducted  by  the  principal  and  five 
teachers.  The  experiences  included:  bush 
survival,  furniture  refinishing,  arts  and 
crafts,  needlework,  environmental  studies, 
and  instrumental  music.  Two  of  these 
activities  took  place  outdoors,  one  (instru- 
mental music)  in  a community  hall,  and  the 
rest  in  the  available  basement  rooms  in  the 
school. 

On  assessing  the  program  after  the  first 
eight  weeks,  the  planning  team  learned  that 
some  students  wanted  an  opportunity  to 
opt  out  of  the  electives  program  into  a 
more  structured  period  which  they  could 
devote  to  completing  regular  school  as- 
signments. In  the  program  the  following 
semester,  a structured  class  was  created  to 
respond  to  this  need.  Meanwhile  the 
program  had  received  coverage  in  the  local 
newspaper,  and  as  a result,  some  people  in 
the  community  expressed  interest  in 
becoming  involved.  The  activities  of  the 
second  session  included:  gourmet  cooking 
for  boys,  girls’  grooming  and  decorum, 
advanced  woodworking,  quilting,  bridge, 
chess,  stamp  collecting,  instrumental 
music,  and  a structured  period.  The  group 
leaders  included  the  six  original  teachers  as 
well  as  the  school  nurse,  one  parent,  and 
one  of  our  own  students. 

The  third  session,  which  was  all 
outdoors  except  for  the  structured  period, 
took  us  into  the  winter  — and,  of  course. 


provided  us  with  an  abundance  of  snow. 
Activities  included  skating  on  the  school 
rink,  snowshoeing  in  the  nearby  bush,  and 
cross-country  skiing  on  trails  prepared  by  a 
neighborhood  cross-country  ski  club.  The 
principal,  five  regular  teachers,  and  a 
half-time  teacher  who  volunteered  her  own 
time  each  assumed  responsibility  for  a 
group  of  students. 


So  Far,  So  Good 

Like  program  evaluation,  implementation 
and  planning  are  related  and  ongoing.  In 
the  short  run,  judging  by  the  enthusiasm  of 
the  students  and  teachers  as  well  as  the 
compliments  received  from  parents,  we 
feel  that  the  electives  program  at 
Schumacher  Public  School  is  a success.  As 
to  the  long-term  benefits  of  the  activities, 
we  have  yet  to  know  whether  the  students 
will  carry  these  experiences  with  them  into 
their  day-to-day  lives  outside  the  school. 
The  interaction  between  students  and 
teachers  in  a non-pressure  program  has  had 
a positive  influence  in  the  school’s  regular 
programs,  and  our  students  in  the  inter- 
mediate division  have  been  better  behaved 
on  the  playground.  We  have  enjoyed  the 
experience,  and  in  all  likelihood  we  will 
continue  the  program  next  year,  possibly 
expanding  it  to  include  the  students  in 
grade  6.  One  final  point:  decision-making 
shared  with  teachers  in  the  planning  stages 
is  essential  to  the  ultimate  success  of  an 
innovation  such  as  the  one  described. 
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Learning  threngh  Methodology 


Frank  Ryan 

Stonehill  College,  Massachusetts 

Before  I begin  what  is  usually  called  ‘the 
essence’  of  an  article,  I want  to  dredge  up 
a bit  of  the  history  of  my  long  and,  I hope, 
honorable  life  as  a teacher.  That  life  has 
spun  out  its  aspirations  and  suffered  its 
frustrations  in  a variety  of  environments, 
beginning  in  a rural  high  school  and  then 
threading  its  way,  meticulously  I like  to 
think,  through  another  public  high  school, 
a New  England  preparatory  school,  pri- 
vate, municipal,  and  state  universities,  and 
pausing  for  the  past  fourteen  years  at  a 
private  liberal  arts  college. 

The  teaching  in  all  of  those  places  had  a 
number  of  things  in  common.  And  that  is 
not  surprising.  No  matter  what  the 
environment,  teaching  breeds  the  same 
frustrations,  the  same  anxieties,  the  same 
triumphs,  and,  by  way  of  an  introduction 
to  the  subject  of  this  article,  the  same 
methods.  Certainly,  through  many  of  those 
years,  1 believed  that  the  study  of  literature 
was  remote  from  the  study  of  other 
matters.  Literature  was  an  art;  biology, 
physics,  and  chemistry  were  sciences.  You 
studied  literature  delicately,  out  of  fear  of 
bruising  it,  and  came  up  with  beauty;  you 
dug  down  into  the  sciences,  confident  that 
they  could  not  be  bruised,  and  emerged 
with  truth.  Literature  had  to  be  protected 
from  the  sciences.  In  fact,  practically 
everything  academic  had  to  be  protected 
from  science.  In  short,  1 had  either  become 
effete,  made  a bit  decadent  by  a tradition 
of  art-science  tension,  or  was  well  on  the 
way  to  the  condition. 


I was  saved  by  the  botanist  Asa  Gray  — 
or,  rather,  1 was  saved  by  Dupree’s 
biography  of  Gray  and  particularly  by  his 
presentation  of  the  conflict  between  Gray 
and  Louis  Agassiz.  It  was  more,  much 
more,  than  a matter  of  temperament.  The 
empirical  Gray,  the  transcendental  Agas- 
siz, wrote  Dupree.  It  was  the  difference  in 
their  methodologies  that  made  the  sparks 
fly.  The  problem  was  interesting,  and  I 
looked  into  Gray’s  botany  text  in  order  to 
determine  whether  Gray  was  as  empirical 
as  Dupree  claimed;  and  I was  going  to  look 
into  one  of  Agassiz’s  works  to  determine 
whether  he  was  as  transcendental  as,  let  us 
say,  Alcott  or  Emerson.  I never  did  solve 
that  problem  but  I did  discover  that  Gray 
was  doing  something  in  his  book  that  all 
students  of  literature  had  to  do  if  they  were 
to  make  sense  out  of  their  vast  field:  he 
was  classifying.  Furthermore,  he  was  doing 
something  else  which  students  of  literature 
must  do;  he  was  observing  closely, 
minutely.  I looked  into  other  science  books 
and  books  about  science  books  and  eifter  a 
while  realized  that  there  was  something 
else  which  students  of  science  and  of 
literature  did:  they  theorized.  I now 
realized  that  there  were  at  least  three  vital 
acts  indispensable  to  the  study  of  the 
sciences  and  literature:  observation, 
classification,  and  theory’.  Such  diverse 
objects  as  a cell,  a leaf,  and  a novel  were 
studied  in  the  same  way.  The  mind  in  being 
transferred  from  a biology  laboratory  to  a 
literature  class  did  not  put  on  a different 
set  of  characteristics  like  a quick-change 
artist  on  the  stage . The  same  faculties  which 
observed,  classified,  and  theorized  in  the 


laboratory  observed,  classified,  and 
theorized  in  literature. 

Science  is  not  the  enemy  of  literature. 
The  application  of  a ‘scientific’  methodol- 
ogy is  not  going  to  demolish  a literary 
work.  Further,  a cell,  a plant,  jellyfish, 
atoms,  are  not  ‘scientific’  objects  but, 
rather,  objects  which  may  lend  themselves 
more  thoroughly  to  a methodology  of 
which  observation,  classification,  and 
theory  are  vital  parts.  How  do  adolescents 
and  college  students  learn  about  jellyfish, 
and  novels,  and  neutrons,  and  sea  urchins, 
and  sand  dollars,  and  just  about  everything 
else?  They  learn  by  performing  specific 
acts  which  seem  to  be  inherent  in  the  mind. 
Aristotle  in  commenting  on  rhetoric  as- 
sures us  that  this  art  is  not  something 
humans  create,  formalize,  and  then  prac- 
tise. Rhetoric,  he  says,  is  inherent  in  the 
very  nature  of  communication  in  a 
community.  Similarly,  in  the  mind’s  at- 
tempt to  understand,  to  master,  a disci- 
pline, it  turns  inevitably  to  the  acts  of 
observation,  classification,  and  theor>'. 

Everywhere  we  observe.  Everywhere 
we  arrange  what  we  observe  into  handy 
packages.  Everywhere  we  theorize  about 
the  handy  packages.  Everywhere,  in  all 
classes,  students  are  learning  in  the  same 
way.  / tell  them  no  discipline  is  an  enemy 
to  any  other  discipline.  Biology  does  not 
threaten  history  and  history  does  not 
endanger  physics  and  physics  does  not 
tyrannize  over  literature.  We  teachers  are 
the  enemies  of  each  other,  perpetuating 
beliefs  that  suggest  mystic  rites  being 
performed  in  one  discipline,  solid  experi- 
ments in  another,  confrontations  with  a 
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crystal  ball  in  another.  Insofar  as  we 
methodize  do  we  learn  and  insofar  as  we 
observe,  classify,  and  theorize  do  we 
become  methodological.  The  world,  Henry 
Miller  says,  is  full  of  sentient  man.  Perhaps! 
Certainly  for  the  Miller  of  Tropic  of 
Capricorn  it  was.  But  I would  think, 
possibly  by  way  of  corollary,  that  the 
world  is  saturated  with  methodological 
man,  methodological  even  in  his  de- 
pravities. Let  us  consider  a few  specific 
examples. 

Observation 

Pick  up  a zoology  text  and  read:  ‘Adult 
tapeworms  have  no  external  cilia,  and 
movement  depends  entirely  on  muscular 
contraction.  A thin  layer  of  circular  and 
one  or  two  layers  of  longitudinal  muscles 
are  present.’  Or  a physics  text:  ‘Let  us 
now  consider  the  behaviour  of  the 
electro-magnetic  field  in  its  surroundings, 
with  the  aid  of  the  following  diagram 
illustrating  the  oscillation  process.  The 
second  and  fourth  stills  of  the  oscillation 
show  clearly  the  formation  of  alternating 
magnetic  fields.’  Or  consult  a text  in  the 
introduction  to  poetry  which  asks  these 
questions:  ‘Compare  a line  of  regular 
iambic  tetrameter  in  the  above  poem  with 
one  in  the  preceding  poem.  How  nearly 
identical  are  they  in  rhythm?’  Or  ‘Point  out 
how  the  poem  is  structured  around  one 
metaphor.’  In  all  of  these  areas  we  can  see 
observation  taking  place  — not  merely 
seeing,  but  observation,  the  perception  and 
apprehension  of  relationships  among  ele- 
ments. 

Classification 

Zoologists  classify: 

Ctenophores  (marine  plankton) 

Class  Tentaculata.  Ctenophores  with  ten- 
tacles. 

Order  Cydippida.  Simple  spherical  or 
ovoid  forms  with  two  retractile  tentacles 
arising  in  sheaths;  with  gastro-vascular 
branches  ending  blindly. 

Order  Lobata.  Body  with  two  large  oral 
lobes,  and  four  folds,  known  as  auricles, 
defining  auricular  grooves. 

Order  Cestida.  Body  compressed  and 
ribbon-like  with  four  rudimentary  comb 
rows;  with  tentacular  sheaths  and  reduced 
main  tentacles  and  secondary  tentacles 
along  the  margin  of  the  body. 

Botanists  classify: 

Key  to  the  Tribes  of  Subfamily  Fes- 
tocoideau  (partial) 

Plants  Woody,  mostly  large  trees 
or  shrubs  Bambuseae 

Plants  herbaceous,  sometimes  tall 
Inflorescence  of  1 or  more  spikes 
Spikes  1-sided 

Spikes  symmetrical  Chlorideae 

Articulation  above  the  glumes,  or  the 
rachis  sometimes 

disarticulating  . . . Hordeae 

This  classification  (key),  like  that  of  the 
Ctenophores  in  zoology,  establishes  levels 
which  are  differentiated  from  each  other. 

At  each  level,  therefore,  a plant  fits  one 


and  not  the  other  — for  example,  the  plant 
is  ‘woody’  or  ‘herbaceous’  in  the  first 
opposing  levels.  And  so  with  each  subordi- 
nate set  of  levels. 

When  we  turn  to  literature,  a discipline 
often  lacking  in  proper  distinctions  be- 
tween forms  and  genres,  we  can  see  that  a 
similar  method  of  classification  could  lead 
to  greater  accuracy  in  critical  comments. 
Classification  in  literature,  like  that  in 
botanical  and  zoological  taxonomy,  re- 
quires differentiation  at  various  levels.  A 
start  that  might  yield  the  most  general 
classes  could  be  made  with  ‘voice.’  Works 
containing  one  voice:  in  an  essay  that  of 
the  essayist,  and  in  a novel  that  of  the 
narrator;  works  containing  two  or  more 
voices;  in  a drama  those  of  the  characters, 
and  in  a philosophical  dialogue  those  of  the 
philosophers. 

The  next  level  could  be  the  ‘reference’ 
of  that  voice.  In  the  usual  novel,  the  major 
reference  is  to  an  action;  in  a lyrical  novel, 
to  an  emotion  or  feeling;  in  a philosophical 
dialogue,  to  an  idea. 

A third  level  could  be  the  structure  of 
that  reference.  Theoretically,  there  can  be 
at  least  four  structures  present  in  a literary 
work;  rhetorical,  poetical,  grammatical  (the 
syntactic  structures),  and  logical.  Some  of 
these  differentiae  adapted  to  the  classi- 
fication systems  used  in  botany  and 
zoology  produce  the  following; 

1.  One  Voice 

2.  Expository;  the  reference  is  to  an 
idea.  An  essay  — e.g.  Matthew 
Arnold’s  ‘Culture  and  Anarchy’ 

2.  Narrative;  the  reference  is  to  an 
action,  e.g.  Melville' s Redburn. 

2.  Lyrical;  the  reference  is  to  an 
emotion,  e.g.  Djuna  Barnes’s  Mg/zt- 
wood 

3.  The  major  reference  to  emotion  is 
achieved  through  a structure  predom- 
inantly rhetorical,  e.g.  Dreiser’s 
Sister  Carrie 

3.  The  major  reference  to  emgtion  is 
achieved  through  a poetic  structure 

4.  The  major  poetic  structure  is 
symbolic,  e.g.  Hawthorne’s  The 
Scarlet  Letter 

4.  The  major  poetic  structure  is 
not  symbolic  but  metaphorical, 
e.g.  F.  Scott  Fitzgerald’s  The 
Great  Gatsby 
I.  Two  Voices: 

2.  The  major  reference  is  to  an  action, 
e.g.  Romeo  and  Juliet 
2.  The  major  reference  is  to  an  idea, 
e.g.  Dryden’s  ‘Of  Dramatic  Poesy’ 

Classification  is  not,  of  course,  an  end  in 
itself.  It  is  a reflection  of  our  perception  of 
the  order  in  the  world.  We  search 
constantly  for  new'order,  for  new  patterns 
in  the  world  and  new  ways  by  which  to 
reflect  the  new  order  and  the  new  patterns. 
A classic  example  of  this  search  is 
Mendeleev’s  work  on  the  periodic  table  of 
the  chemical  elements  in  which  the 
classification  is  based  on  chemical  relation- 
ships both  horizontally  across  the  table 
(periods)  and  vertically  down  the  table 


(groups).  The  table  ordered  a huge  amount 
of  scattered  and  seemingly  disconnected 
information  and  has  led  to  numerous 
chemical  discoveries  — for  example,  the  i 
isolation  of  some  of  the  heavier  man-made  j 
elements.  ; 

Analogous  to  the  classification  of  the 
chemical  elements  have  been  the  changes 
resulting  from  the  examination  of  parts  of 
speech  through  structural  linguistics.  In-  ■ 
stead  of  classifying  parts  of  speech  j. 

according  to  specific  realities  (e.g.  nouns  j 
referring  to  persons,  places,  and  things; 
verbs  to  action  or  states  of  being,  etc.), 
structural  linguistics  examined  the  form  | 
and  structure  of  words  within  sentences.  i 

Interestingly  enough,  this  leads  to  a ) 

horizontal  and  a vertical  classification  i 

similar  to  the  period  table.  i 

i 

Theory  j 

Theory  extends  to  all  disciplines,  as  ! 

suggested  in  the  following  statements;  ; 

‘Societal  evolution  can  be  described  in  ! 
three  stages;  a military-theological  stage;  a 
critical-metaphysical;  and  a scienti- 
fic-industrial stage.’  (Comte,  sociology) 
‘Instead  of  only  a few  physical  forces  ; , 
such  as  gravity,  temperature,  hurriidity,  I ' 

surface  tension,  friction,  that  act  on  the  - 

drop  of  rain,  the  stimuli  which  act  on  the 
sensori- motor  system  of  man  are  much  ' 

more  numerous.’  (Weiss,  psychology) 

‘The  quality  of  a culture,  including  i 

literature  within  that  culture,  can  be 
determined  with  reference  to  “la  race,  le  i 
milieu,  et  le  moment.’’  ’ (Taine,  literature)  j 
I now  turn  to  two  theories  — the  kinetic 
theory  of  gases  and  Robert  Penn  Warren’s  | 
theory  of  pure  and  impure  poetry  — ! 

considered  in  the  light  of  an  abbreviated  | 
statement  of  Pierre  Duhem’s  theory  of  | 
theory.  j 

The  kinetic  theory  of  gases  tries  to  ; 

explain  the  observed  properties  of  gases  ' 
(temperature,  volume,  pressure)  by  using  | 

mechanical  (Newtonian)  concepts.  Two  j 

assumptions  emerge;  first,  that  a gas  is  ! 
composed  of  a very  large  number  of  \ 

individual  units  (molecules)  which  are 
extremely  small  in  relation  to  the  space  in 
which  they  move;  second,  that  these  units 
are  in  rapid  motion,  the  energy  being  | 

transferred  between  units,  or  between  units  '■ 
and  the  walls  of  the  container  of  the  gas,  in  | 
an  elastic  fashion.  By  regarding  a gas  in  ! 
this  way,  mechanical  concepts  can  be- 
applied  statistically  to  the  motion  of  the 
particles  and  the  properties  of  gases 
explained  in  mechanical  terms. 

Robert  Penn  Warren’s  essay  ‘Pure  and 
Impure  Poetry’  (from  the  section  ‘Modern 
Critical  Theory,’  inE'^j'ay^  in  Modern 
Literary  Criticism,  ed.  Ray  West,  pp.  j 

246-66)  distinguishes  not  only  between  t 
pure  and  impure  poetry  but  also  between  ; 
poetry  and  poems.  Poetry,  he  contends,  i 
wants  to  be  pure.  Poems  do  not  want  to  be  j 
pure.  Poems  want  to  give  us  poetry,  which  | 
is  pure,  but  ‘many  of  the  poetic  elements,  j 
taken  in  themselves,  may  actually  seem  to  j 
contradict  that  end.  . . .’  They  (poems)  mar  ; 
‘themselves  with  cacophonies,  jagged 
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rhythms,  ugly  words,  and  ugly  thoughts. 

. . Therefore,  a poem  ‘to  be  good,  must 
earn  itself.’  It  must  resolve  these  tensions 
‘toward  a point  of  rest.  ’ 

Turning  to  Duhem,  we  find  that  he  lists 
four  characteristics  of  the  ‘true  nature  of  a 
physical  theory.’  I shall  try  to  relate  to 
these  four  characteristics  the  two  theories 
discussed. 

1 . The  selection  of  simple  properties  of 
which  other  properties  will  be  ‘groupings 
of  combinations  of  them.’  Assigned  to 
them  will  be  mathematical  symbols  which 
will  be  representative  of  measurements.  In 
both  theories  discussed  there  is  a selection 
of  simple  properties  of  which  other 
properties  will  be  groupings  of  combina- 
tions of  them  — kinetic  theory  concentrat- 
ing on  motion  of  which  heat  and  pressure 
are  re-groupings;  Warren’s  theory  concen- 
trating on  tension  of  which  formal  rhythms 
and  informal  language,  and  so  on,  are 
combinations.  Unlike  the  kinetic  theory, 
Warren’s  does  not  assign  mathematical 
symbols  but  it  does  assign  definitions  by 
which  elements  can  be  recognized. 

2.  The  establishing  of  hypotheses  which  do 
not  state  real  relations  among  the  real 
properties  of  bodies.  Among  other  assump- 
tions, the  kinetic  theory  hypothesizes  that 
the  collision  of  molecules  with  each  other 
and  the  walls  of  the  container  will  have  a 
random  effect.  Not  the  least  of  Warren’s 
hypotheses  is  that  which  presents  the  poet 
as  intentionally  creating  a poem  with  the 
structure  of  tensions.  Given  a poem  whose 
structure  is  based  on  tensions  and  the 
resolution  of  them,  we  can  hypothesize  a 
poet  whose  intention  it  was  to  create  such 
a structure.  The  characteristic  of  hypoth- 
eses that  they  ‘do  not  state  real  relations 
among  the  real  properties  of  bodies’  is 
irrelevant  to  literary  theory.  Poems,  except 
possibly  in  the  phonological  properties 
(particularly  rhythm),  can  hardly  be  called 
‘real  bodies’  and  therefore  do  not  lend 
themselves  to  this  kind  of  inquiry. 


3.  The  diverse  hypotheses  are  ‘combined 
together  according  to  the  rules  of 
mathematical  analysis  which  need  not 
claim  to  be  physical  realities.’  Warren’s 
theory  certainly  does  not  have  that  feature 
but,  rather,  relies  for  its  combining  of 
hypotheses  on  the  syllogistic  reasoning 
befitting  a rhetorical  discourse.  (E.g.  Major 
premise:  Impure  poems  contain  tensions 
and  their  resolution.  Minor  premise:  ‘Bells 
for  John  Whiteside’s  Daughter’  contains 
tensions.  Conclusion:  ‘Bells’  is  an  impure 
poem.) 

4.  The  consequences  drawn  from  the 
hypotheses  ‘may  he  translated  into  as 
many  judgements  hearing  on  the  physical 
properties  of  the  bodies.  These  judgements 
are  compared  with  the  experimental  laws 
which  the  theory  is  intended  to  represent.  ’ 

A theory  does  not  give  ‘an  explanation  of 
physical  appearance  in  conformity  with 
reality;  it  is  a theory  which  represents  in  a 
satisfactory  manner  a group  of  experimen- 
tal laws.’  In  a sense^  this  characteristic  is 
repetitive  of  the  first  three  insofar  as  the 
kinetic  theory  is  concerned,  but  because 
poems  are  not  ‘real  (physical)  bodies,’  this 
characteristic  is  somewhat  irrelevant  to  a 
theory  of  poetry.  Warren’s  theory  does  not 
deal  with  experimental  laws  primarily 
because  poems  resist  the  extensive  ex- 
perimentation of  science.  The  ultimate 
judgments  in  Warren’s  theory  are  not 
representative,  or  reflections,  or  echoes  of 
hypotheses  but,  rather,  value  statements 
about  the  structural  efficiency  of  the 
poem’s  parts. 

An  Interdisciplinary  Approach 

In  this  article  I have  tried  to  show  specific 

similarities  among  various  disciplines. 

Once  you  let  yourself  go  — that  is,  once 
you  admit  that  the  world  is  saturated  with 
methodological  man  and  that  the  sciences 
and  literature  (indeed,  all  of  the 
humanities)  are  not  at  each  other’s  throat 
— the  opportunities  expand.  Perhaps  this 


is  your  true  interdisciplinary  effort,  com- 
bining disciplines  at  a level  deeper  than 
that  reached  when  two  or  more  teachers 
combine  to  explore  a single  topic  — for 
example,  when  abortion  invites  simultane- 
ous considerations  by  the  biologist,  the 
moralist,  the  sociologist. 

Yet  these  acts  of  observing,  classifying, 
and  theorizing,  sophisticated  by  formal 
education,  are  not  imposed  upon  students. 
Rather,  they  have  their  analogies  in  the 
routine  responses  of  our  lives.  They  are 
present  in  the  ordering  of  our  dinners,  the 
playing  of  a game  of  pool,  the  selection  and 
pursuit  of  a mate,  the  choice  of  the  very 
values  by  which  we  live.  How  do  people 
learn  to  comprehend  and  master  these 
matters?  By  methodology.  They  learn,  not 
methodically,  but  methodologically,  by 
ordering  the  multiple  areas  of  existence 
through  the  exercise  of  specific,  rational, 
orderly  acts.  To  put  it  another  way,  how 
do  teachers  teach?  1 say  by  being  aware  of 
how  people  make  their  lives  methodologi- 
cal and  then  shaping  that  methodology  to 
the  complexity  of  those  objects  of  great 
concern  to  an  academic  community:  a 
literary  work  of  art,  neutrons,  protons, 
cells,  chemicals,  historical  texts,  public 
events. 

Many  inspirational  speeches  and  articles 
urge  us  to  encourage  the  critical  spirit  in 
students  without  either  defining  that  spirit 
or  presenting  a practical  plan  by  which  that 
goal  can  be  reached.  1 argue  that  it  is  not 
only  the  birth  and  encouragement  of  the 
critical  spirit  which  rests  on  a foundation  of 
practical  acts.  There  is  something  else.  In 
the  Fall  (1977)  issue  of  The  Andover 
Review,  1 suggested  that  the  unity  of  the 
world  could  be  expressed  through 
metaphor  and  that  this  unity  so  achieved 
could  be  sought  for  in  a classroom  devoted 
to  literature.  I now  suggest  that  the  unity  of 
the  world,  even  the  unity  of  the  ways  in 
which  students  learn  at  all  levels  of 
education,  can  be  perceived  through 
methodology. 


LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR 

ONE 

OUT  OF  TEN 


In  a recent  issue.  Orbit  published  another 
of  those  tiresome  attacks  on  education,  this 
one  by  David  Hillen  (‘Mainly  Because  of 
the  Marks,’  June  1978).  Hillen  castigates 
teachers,  students,  and  society  in  one  fell 
swoop,  finding  fault  with  all  and  sundry, 
never  speculating  for  one  moment  that 
there  might,  just  possibly,  be  something 
right  with  society  and  something  wrong 
with  his  own  vision  of  education.  As  an 


antidote,  I thought  Or^j/Y’s  readers  might  be 
interested  in  a few  leaves  from  the  diary  of 
a satisfied  parent. 

June  1968.  Tom  finishes  first  year  of  school 
in  a racially  mixed  but  predominantly 
middle-class  school  in  Chicago.  This  has 
been  a disastrous  beginning  to  his  school- 
ing. Although  the  teachers  are  kindly 
and  mean  well,  they  have  been  persuaded 


to  let  children  do  what  they  want,  when 
they  want,  and  if  they  want.  Unfortu- 
nately, most  don’t  want  to  do  very 
much.  Many  parents  take  remedial  actions 
by  setting  their  children  ‘homework’  to  be 
done  in  school,  which  is  then  marked 
when  they  return.  Progress  has  been  poor 
— art  is  the  only  bright  spot. 

September  1969.  Tom  starts  grade  3 in 
New  Brunswick.  Thank  goodness  he  has 
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recouped  most  of  the  losses  of  his  first 
year.  His  grade  2 teacher  was  a marvel, 
kind  but  firm,  not  terribly  creative  perhaps, 
but  she  had  the  whole  class  working  hard 
at  the  appropriate  level;  and  the  results  — 
in  music  and  art  as  much  as  the  basics  — 
are  excellent.  Tom  said  one  day  in  wonder, 
‘She  really  cares  how  you  write.’ 

February  1972.  Kristen  has  had  six  months 
in  a French  immersion  first  grade  in  a 
Catholic  elementary  school  in  Quebec  (we 
are  not  Catholic).  We  laughed  before 
Christmas  when  she  told  us  what  she  had 
learned  so  far  in  French.  ‘Debout,  asseyez- 
vous,  taisez-vous.’  Ah,  the  regularities  ofthe 
classroom!  Now  she  chatters  away  in 
French  in  school,  and  even  a little  in  the 
playground.  The  school  facilities  are  poor, 
but  the  teachers  are  drivers. 

November  1974.  Tom  is  beginning  a 
seventh  grade  French  immersion  program 
that  means  that  he  must  make  a twelve- 
mile  bus  trip  twice  a day.  Kristen 
and  Sarah  are  both  flourishing  in  their 
elementary  immersion  programs  and  speak 
French  well.  None  in  their  classes  seems  to 
be  suffering  in  English  and  even  Sarah  (in 
grade  1)  is  beginning  to  read  English 
(admittedly  with  a little  help  from  home)  as 
well  as  French.  Jane  is  in  a bilingual  class 
(half  the  subjects  taught  in  French  and  half 
in  English).  She  won  the  catechism  prize. 
April  1975.  What  a great  year  this  has  been 
for  Tom.  He  has  continued  with  his 
advanced  Erench  but  what  he  really  enjoys 
are  the  extracurricular  activities  of  the 
school  — particularly  chess  and 
cross-country  skiing.  Sarah  (like  Kristen 
before  her)  was  terrified  of  the  grade  2 
immersion  tartar  before  she  joined  the 
class  — but  how  she  loves  her  now,  and 
how  much  French  she  has  learned! 

May  1976.  Jane  is  really  excited  by  the 
school  exchange  her  Ontario  senior  public 
school  is  making  with  a group  of  Indians 
from  Moosonee.  This  has  been  her  best 
year  ever,  thanks  to  a really  exciting 
teacher  who  has  particularly  stimulated  her 
writing.  She  is  now  absolutely  fascinated 
by  the  written  word.  She  is  never  happier 
than  when  she  is  reading  or  writing.  The 
year  has  been  much  harder  for  Sarah  and 
Kristen,  who  find  their  French  getting  a bit 
rusty.  Tom’s  favorite  subject  is  drafting  — 
but  success  requires  the  most  meticulous 
care. 

January  1977.  Kristen  is  learning  the 
clarinet.  Jane  is  planning  a school  trip  to 
Quebec.  Sarah’s  school  wants  to  accelerate 
her  into  fifth  grade. 

June  1978.  This  has  been  Jane’s  great  year. 
The  excitement  of  high  school;  a part  in  a ' 
school  musical;  opportunities  to  run  and 
ski  for  the  school  (she  is  not  well  enough 
coordinated  to  do  very  well  in  gymnastics), 
and  finally,  a chance  of  a lifetime  — an 
exchange  trip  with  a group  of  Inuit  from 
Pond  Inlet  on  Baffin  Island.  That  trip  did 


not  come  easily,  either  for  the  teacher  or 
for  the  students.  There  was  strong 
competition  for  the  places,  but  many 
dropped  out  when  they  found  they  had  to 
write  an  essay  on  the  prospective  trip  — 
one  that  would  demonstrate  some 
preliminary  understanding  of  the  culture 
they  would  be  entering,  i doubt  if  Jane  will 
ever  forget  hunting  seals  on  the  floe  edge. 
And  Tom,  how  he  has  matured,  given 
increasing  responsibility  in  the  school 
athletic  club.  Kristen  is  away  in  Quebec,  as 
I write,  on  a school  trip.  She  can’t  decide 
whether  to  take  home  economics  or  vocal 
music  next  year  — there  are  so  many 
things  in  the  school  program  that  she  wants 
to  do.  As  for  Sarah,  she  is  looking  forward 
to  senior  public  school,  hoping  to  enjoy  it 
as  much  as  her  elder  sisters  did  before  her. 


So  what  does  this  diary  mean?  What  does 
it  prove?  Perhaps  no  more  than  Hillen’s 
antieducational  diatribe,  but  certainly  no 
less.  My  four  children  have  had  over  thirty 
years  in  neighborhood  public  schools  in 
three  provinces  and  one  American  state  — 
and  that  first  year  in  Chicago  was  the  only 
really  bad  one.  In  retrospect,  even  that 
academically  barren  year  was  not  without 
educational  compensation.  Tom  learned 
that  capital  virtue,  tolerance.  When  he 
talked  about  and  described  his  friends,  it 
never  occurred  to  him  to  mention  skin 
color. 

No,  they  are  not  typical,  average 
children  (both  their  parents  are  teachers), 
but  they  are  certainly  not  the  only  ones 
who  find  school  sometimes  irritating, 
frequently  boring,  but  often  challenging 
and  occasionally  exciting  (see  Note).  It  is 
trite  but  true  — what  you  get  out  of  school 
depends  very  much  on  what  you  put  into 
it.  The  most  dissatisfied  school  clients  I 
have  come  across  in  my  career  are  not 
slow  learners  trying  hard  to  get  on,  not 
those  with  disabilities  they  are  trying  to 
overcome,  not  children  from  broken  homes 
seeking  affection  in  school  that  eludes 
them  at  home,  not  the  boisterous  strapping 
youths  with  a vitality  that  explodes  the 
school,  but  the  silver-spooned  offspring  of 
sated  parents  — parents  who  expect  the 
school  to  work  miracles  with  the  unwilling, 
disgruntled,  recalcitrant,  and  (dare  I say 
it?)  Iqzy,  and  who  have  taught  their  young 
to  demand  everything  and  give  nothing. 
Most  of  our  schools  provide  golden 
opportunities  — but  grasping  those  oppor- 
tunities requires  effort. 

Mark  Holmes,  OISE 

Note:  Of  the  eighth  grade  students  taking 
the  OISE  Intermediate  Attitudes  question- 
naire in  May  1978,  71%  agreed  that  their 
school  was  a good  one  for  people  like 
them,  and  93%  felt  that  they  did  well  at 
some  things  at  school  that  made  them  feel 
good. 


* * * * * 

It  was  with  disgust  that  I read  Mr.  Hillen’s 
article,  ‘Mainly  Because  of  the  Marks.’ 
While  those  of  us  who  are  ‘still  in’ 
education  may  accept  that  some  of  Mr. 
Hillen’s  points  are  true  and  may  bother  us, 
we  don’t  ‘cop  out’  and  throw  up  our  hands 
as  Mr.  Hillen  seems  to  be  doing. 

It  is  very  easy  to  criticize  from  without, 
but  it  takes  guts  to  stay  and  try  to  change 
from  within. 

I have  no  idea  where  Mr.  Hillen  spent 
his  teaching  career  — and  it  is  really  of 
little  interest  to  me.  I would  point  out, 
however,  that  most  of  his  criticism  is  not 
applicable  to  the  schools  and  teachers  with 
whom  I have  come  in  contact. 

At  a time  in  our  society  when  it  is 
fashionable  to  be  critical,  Mr.  Hillen  is 
very  much  in  vogue.  To  criticize  without 
providing  a viable  alternative  is  irresponsi- 
ble, to  say  the  least. 

I am  sure  that  Mr.  Hillen.  will  become 
enlightened  during  his  stay  at  OISE.  No 
doubt,  in  the  years  to  come,  he  will  emerge 
as  a great  educational  leader  who  will 
provide  the  poor  dumb  teacher  with  all  the 
answers. 

In  the  meantime,  I would  respectfully 
submit  that  OISE  refrain  from  printing  the 
ravings  of  a malcontent  and  continue  to 
publish  positive  and  enlightening  articles 
on  education. 

Gordon  A.  Smith, 

Vice  Principal,  Bayside  Secondary  School, 
Belleville,  Ont. 


Note:  Mr.  Hillen  submitted  two  articles  to 
Orbit  — that  which  is  the  subject  of  these 
letters  and  another,  in  similar  vein,  in 
which  he  directs  his  spleen  more  at  the 
students.  I asked  him  if  these  articles  really 
represented  his  views  in  education,  was  he 
advocating  that  schools  should  be 
abolished?  He  said  that  he  was  not  and,  in 
response  to  my  suggestion,  he  agreed  to 
write  a third  article  in  which  he  would  put 
forward  a more  positive  argument  for 
schools.  We  expect  to  publish  these  other 
two  articles  in  subsequent  issues  — Editor. 


Orbit  welcomes  letters  from 
readers  — either  taking  issue  with 
articles  that  have  been  published  or 
suggesting  articles  that  they  would 
like  to  see  published.  Write  to  the  _ 
Editor,  Orbit,  Office  of  Field 
Development,  OISE,  252  Bloor  St. 
West,  Toronto,  M5S  1V6. 
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leaching  Aids  from  the  Community 

BRITISH  COLUMBIA 


A wide  range  of  educational,  non 
tourist-oriented  material  is  avail- 
able from  various  Ministries  in 
British  Columbia. 

The  illustrated  literature  on  wild 
life  and  ecology  could  form  the 
basis  of  a class  project  for  almost 
any  grade  level.  Written  in  an  in- 
teresting, readable,  but  never  con- 
descending style,  many  of  the 
brochures  include  short  bibliog- 
raphies for  further  reading.  Unless 
otherwise  stated,  the  resources 
described  below  are  available  free 
of  charge.  Some  are  in  limited 
supply. 

For  a detailed  list  of  over  130 
publications  write  to; 

Information  and  Education 
Branch 

Ministry  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation 
512  Fort  Street 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  1E6. 

Articles  marked  * may  also  be  ob- 
tained from  the  above  address. 

Below  is  a selection  of  pam- 
phlets from  the  publications  list. 
Issuing  offices  are  indicated  by  a 
letter  in  brackets  at  the  end  of  the 
description  of  each  publication. 
Names  and  addresses  of  issuing 
offices  are  as  follows: 

(R)  Recreation  and  Fitness  Branch 
Ministry  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation 

3rd  floor,  609  Broughton  Street 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  1C8. 

(P)  Provincial  Parks  Branch 
Ministry  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation 

5th  floor,  1019  Wharf  Street 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  1T6. 

(M)  Marine  Resources  Branch 
Ministry  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation 

2nd  floor,  1019  Wharf  Street 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  1T6. 


(F)  Fish  and  Wildlife  Branch 
Ministry  of  Recreation  and 
Conservation 

3rd  floor,  1019  Wharf  Street 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  1T6. 

PUBLICATIONS 

Be  Prepared  for  Canoeing 
Leaflet  on  safety.  (R) 

Wilderness  Survival  $ 1.00 
A pocket  book  of  survival  informa- 
tion and  technology  for  campers, 
hikers,  and  hunters.  (R) 

A.  B.  C.  ’s  of  Wilderness  Survival 
A pamphlet  outlining  Do’s  and 
Don’ts  for  safety.  (R) 

Beware  of  Hypothermia 
A pamphlet  on  prevention  and 
treatment  of  exposure  sickness.  (R) 

British  Columbia’s  Ocean  Harvest 
35i  single  copy,  25^  each  for  10 
copies  or  more. 

A 34-page  color  illustrated  booklet 
describing  BC’s  Commercial 
Fisheries.  (M) 

Illustrated  4-page  pamphlets  about 
BC  animals  are  written  by  Wildlife 
Biologists  and  may  be  ordered  from 
address  (F): 

ELK  in  British  Columbia 
DEER  in  British  Columbia 
MOUNTAIN  GOA  TS  in  British 
Columbia 

MOUNTAIN  SHEEP  in  British 
Columbia 

MOOSE  in  British  Columbia 
COUGAR  in  British  Columbia 


* British  Columbia  Recreational 
Atlas  $7.95 

Detailed  maps  covering  the  province 
on  a scale  of  1:600  000,  showing 
topographical  features,  roads, 
recreation  areas,  and  wildlife  man- 
agement units  (144  pages). 

*Encore 

$25  per  kit,  $30  outside  BC 
A program  of  environmental  studies 
including  a set  of  256  activity  cards, 
an  introductory  book,  and  catalogue 
of  some  of  BC’s  nature  sites. 

Marine  Resources  Information 
Bulletins 

19"  X 25"  posters  showing  major 
marine  species  of  BC  coastal  waters: 
No.  2,  Shellfish;  No.  3,  Pacific 
Herring;  No.  4,  (color)  Pacific 
Salmon;  No.  5,  Groundfisli.  (M) 

*Bear  & Cougar  Safety  Facts 
4-page  illustrated  leaflet. 

Animal  Tracks  and  How  to  Find 
Them 

Illustrated  4-page  leaflet  comparing 
domestic  animals’  footprints  with 
those  of  wild  animals.  (F) 

Smoking  Is  Easy 

Step  by  step  illustrations  on  how  to 
smoke  your  own  fish.  (F) 

Ecology,  Conservation  and  the 
Future 

8-page  illustrated  pamphlet.  (Re- 
printed from  ‘Fish  & Wildlife,  the 
Recreational  Resource.’)  (F) 

Fresh  Water  Fisheries 
4-page  illustrated  leaflet.  (Reprinted 
from  ‘Fish  & Wildlife,  the  Recre- 
ational Resource.’)  (F) 

Wildlife  Management 
4-page  illustrated  leaflet.  (Reprinted 
from  ‘Fish  & Wildlife,  the  Recre- 
ational Resource.’)  (F) 

Provincial  Parks  on  Vancouver 
Island 

Brief  description  of  each  area  park 
plus  poster-sized  map.  (P) 

Fraser  Canyon/Okanagan  Provincial 
Parks 

Poster-sized  map  and  description  of 
each  park.  (P) 

B.  C.  Provincial  Marine  Parks 
Poster-sized  map  and  description  of 
each  park.  (P) 

Things  to  Do  Outdoors 
Detailed  description  of  what  to  do 
and  see  to  better  enjoy  the  natural 
environment.  (P) 


Lichens  of  BC 

Pamphlet  explains  the  importance 
of  lichens.  Descriptions  and  illustra- 
tions of  13  species.  (P) 

The  Kootenay  Gold  Rush 
Historical  sketch  (1 1 pages,  mimeo). 

(P) 

Superintendent  Samuel  Steele  and 
the  N.  W.  Mounted  Police  in  the 
E.  Kootenay 

Historical  sketch  (13  pages,  mimeo). 

(P) 


Fact  Sheets 

Illustrated  2-pagc  leaflets  - 
Never  Shoot  an  Owl  (F) 
The  Grizzly  (F) 

The  Beaver  (F) 


MAPS 

Class  sets  (not  to  exceed  30  copies) 
of  the  BC  road  map  may  be  ordered 
from: 

Industry  Development  Branch 
Tourism  British  Columbia 
1117  Wharf  Street 
Victoria,  B.C.  V8W  2Z2. 

Four  Season  Vacationland 
Class  sets  (not  to  exceed  30  copies) 
of  this  30-page  color  illustrated 
booklet  may  be  ordered  from  the 
above  address.  Although  basically 
designed  for  tourists,  the  booklet 
contains  useful  information  about 
further  resources  available. 


FILMS 

Borrowers  outside  of  Vancouver 
pay  cost  of  transportation  both 
ways.  The  catalogue  listing  over  60 
films  may  be  ordered  from: 

Film  Library 

Tourism  British  Columbia 
652  Burrard  Street 
Vancouver,  B.C.  V6C  2L3. 

Film  topics  include  travelogues, 
fishing,  wildlife,  and  the  goldrush. 
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Profile  of  a School /46 

HURON  STREET  PUBLIC  SCHOOL 


Huron  Street  Junior  School,  in  the  Annex/ 
University  area  of  Toronto,  opened  in  1890  for 
500  students  and  ten  teachers.  Over  the  years, 
it  has,  of  course,  been  substantially  modified  and 
now  houses  55 1 children  and  a staff  of  23. 

The  students  come  from  varied  backgrounds 
and  for  most,  English  is  their  first  language.  “By 
the  time  they  reach  grade  six,  students  have 
acquired  a high  degree  of  self-control,  self-dis- 
cipline, and  are  academically  oriented,”  Dick 
Galonska,  the  Vice-Principal,  told  Orbit.  Roughly 
20  students  write  the  University  of  Toronto 
Schools  examination  every  year. 

In  the  1960s  the  school  gained  a reputation 
for  individual  child-centred  education  and,  despite 
economic  pressures,  has  managed  to  sustain  many 
innovative  courses,  partly  by  cooperating  with 
nearby  specialists  at  the  University. 

Physical  fitness  plays  an  important  part  in  the 
school’s  curriculum.  Staff  consider  this  aspect  of 
education  vital  enough  to  warrant  a full-time 
phys.  ed.  specialist  rather  than  an  extra  home- 
room teacher,  even  though  it  means  each  home- 
room teacher  has  three  or  four  extra  children  in 
his  or  her  class.  Every  year,  George  Brown  College 


students  test  and  retest  all  the  children  for  physi- 
cal fitness  from  grade  1 to  grade  6. 

The  school  also  has  a strong  French  program, 
which  includes  social  studies  being  taught  in 
French  to  grades  4,5,  and  6,  plus  half-a-day  gen- 
eral teaching  in  French  to  grades  3,  2,  and  1. 
Grade  6 students  take  part  in  an  exchange  pro- 
gram with  Quebec  schools. 

In  a school  catering  for  many  children  whose 
parents  work  in  academic  or  educational  fields, 
there  is,  naturally,  high  parental  involvement. 
Teachers  and  parents  meet  to  discuss  the 
curriculum  and  there  is  cooperation  in  many 
extracurricular  activities. 
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